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During Vermont Restaurant Week, 

82 participating locations (see opposite 
page) offer inventive 3-course, prix-fixe 
menus for only $ 15 , $25 or $35 per person. 
Also, check out special lunch deals 
at select locations. 


Donate $10 

to Vermont Foodbank right now 
from your mobile phone: 

text FOODNOW 
to 52000 



Vermont Foodbank 


Foodie Flick: 

Eat Drink Man Woman 

In Ang Lee's 1994 Taiwanese classic. Eat Drink Man 
Woman, a widowed top chef’s life revolves around the 
opulent Sunday dinners he makes for his three adult 
daughters. The catch —he's lost his sense of taste. The 
visual feast features more than 100 Chinese delicacies, 
sure to heal the family's broken hearts — and palates. 

Arrive early for a free taste of delicious Chinese 
dumplings prepared by A Single Pebble. The cash 
bar features b everages from Dreaming Tree Wines 
and Vermont's own Wolaver’s Fine Organic Ales. 

And, yes, you can bring your drinks into the theater! 



One night only: Sunday, April 29, at Palace 9 Cinemas, 10 Fayette Road, South Burlington. 
Cocktail hour 4:30 pm., showtime 5:30p.m. $7. Info, 864-5610. 


A Food Salon: 

Unlocking the Food Chain 



Last year, acclaimed food writer Barry Estabrook's 
book Tomatoland ignited a national dialogue on indus- 
trial agriculture. In her books and nationally syndicated 
food column, food writer Marialisa Calta has explored 
the food we bring home to our families. Together, they'll 
discuss the surprising, hidden stories behind the food we 
eat, and how we canmake better choices for our bodies 
and our planet. 

Complimentary light snacks served at the salon. Bev- 
erages from Dreaming Tree wines and Vermont’s own 
Wolaver’s Fine Organic Ales available for purchase. 

Monday, April 30. at New Moon Cafe, 150 Cherry Street, 
Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $5 donation. 



Culinary Pub Quiz 

Play seven rounds of delicious trivia — including questions about food in music and movies. 
Hosted by Nectar’s and emcee’d by Top Hat Entertainment, the evening promises plenty 
of prizes and mountains of gravy fries. Arrive early, 25 tables go fast. Teams encouraged. 


Tuesday, Mayl, 7:30-10 pm. at Nectar's, 188 Main Street, Burlington. Free. 




PARTICIPATING RESTAURANTS 

Find all menus, hours and reservation contact info at vermontrestaurantweek.com 


August First 
Barkeaters Restaurant 
Big Picture Cafe and Theatre 
Bluebird Tavern 
Cafe Provence 
Charlie's Rotisserie & Grill 
City Market/Onion River Co-op 
Connie's Kitchen 
Cosmic Bakery & Cafe 
East Side Restaurant, The 
El Cortijo Taqueria y Cantina 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill, The 
Foundry Pub & Grille, The 
Frida's Taqueria and Grill 
Mexicali Grill & Cantina 
New Moon 
Our House Bistro 
Pauline's Restaurant & Cafe 
Pulcinella's 

Shepard's Pie Restaurant 
Sweetwaters 
Three Penny Taproom 
Three Tomatoes Trattoria — 
Burlington 

Three Tomatoes Trattoria — Williston 


Cafe Provence 
Charlie's Rotisserie & Grill 
El Cortijo Taqueria y Cantina 
Farah's Place 
Our House Bistro 
Pauline’s Restaurant & Cafe 
Prohibition Pig 
Pulcinella's 
Reservoir, The 
Steeple Market 
Three Penny Taproom 
Two Brothers Tavern 
Union Jack's 



Frida's Taqueria and Grill 
Junior's Italian 
Kismet 

La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria 
Mad Taco, The (Montpelier) 

Mad Taco, The (Waitsfield) 
Mexicali Grill & Cantina 
Morgan's Pub & Grill at the 
Three Stallion Inn 
One Federal Restaurant & Lounge 
Our House Bistro 
Pauline’s Restaurant & Cafe 


Pie in 


ie Sky 


Bar Antidote 
Barkeaters Restaurant 
Bearded Frog. The 
Belted Cow Bistro, The 
Big Picture Theater and Cafe 
Black Door, The 
Black Sheep Bistro 
Bobcat Cafe and Brewery 
Cafe Provence 
Cosmic Bakery & Cafe 
Daily Planet The 
Das Bierhaus 
Duino! (Duende) 

East Side Restaurant, The 
El Gato Cantina 
Farah's Place 

Farmhouse Tap & Grill, The 
Foundry Pub & Grille, The 




Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 
Prohibition Pig 
Pulcinella's 
Ri Ra Irish Pub 
Scuffer Steak & Ale House 
Shanty on the Shore 
Shepard's Pie Restaurant 
Sweetwaters 


THE FUN STARTS FRIDAY 

MAKE A RESERVATION TODAY! 


Texas Roadhouse 
Trader Duke's 
Two Brothers Tavern 
Village Cup, The 
Windjammer Restaurant and 
Upper Deck Pub 
Wooden Spoon Bistro 


Booze ’n’ Brews: 

Meet the Beer Cocktail 

If you’ve never sipped a Mic helada — or even a Black Velvet— then 
join Otter Creek head brewer Mike Gerhart and Red Square 
mixologists as they blend Wolaver’s ales into uncommon and 
delicious libations. 

Friday,May4, 6-8 pm. at Red Square, 136 Church Street, Burlington. Free. 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 


Parents’ 

Night Out 

Even foodies with kids have no excuse 
to miss out on Restaurant Week. Thanks 
to the expert childcare providers at the 
Greater Burlington YMCA, parents can 
enj oy a Friday or Saturday night on the 
town while their kids have fun at the Y. 

Childcare is available Friday, April 
27, from 6 to 8:30 p.m. and Saturday, 


3 Squares Cafe 
A Single Pebble 

American Flatbread— Burlington 
Hearth 

Arvad’s Grill and Pub 
Bar Antidote 
Belted Cow Bistro, The 
Blue Paddle Bistro 
Bluebird Tavern 
Cafe Provence 
Caroline's Fine Dining 
Church & Main 
Farah's Place 

Harrington House Inn and 
Restaurant 

Hen of the Wood at the 
Grist Mill 

Hourglass at Stowe Mountain Lodge 
Kitchen Table Bistro, The 
L'Amante 

Lago Trattoria & Catering 
Le Belvedere 
Leumg's Bistro 
Michael's on the Hill 
Monty's Old Brick Tavern 

Positive Pie 2 

Red Clover Inn & Restaurant The 
Salt 

Starry Night Cafe 

Three Tomatoes Trattoria —Rutland 
Toscano Cafe/Bistro 
Tourterelle 


v 

the M 


April 28, from 
5:30 to 8 pun. 

Food and bever- 
age are included in the reduced fee: 

$10 (members), $14 (nonmembers) per 
child; ages 2 through 12 . Participation is 
limited to 50 children/night. Preregis- 
tration is required. 

Call 862-9622 to sign up and don't forget 
to make your dinner reservations ASAP. 
Weekend tableswillfill up fast! 


find all events and menus at: vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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ems,com 


Get your own place on 
the water this summer. 




EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTSf 

South Burlington 100 Dorset Street ( 802 ) 864 - 0473 ^. 





INF FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


fruit . . _ 

juices, luscious libations. Every Saturday & Sunday 10am 
to 3pm. 


Wiliiston Road, South Burlington 
862-2714 • www.alpineshopvt.com 


Contact us at 802-540-0130, 
info@HaveYourCakeCatering.com, 
or catering@skinnypancake.com. 


SATURDAY, MAY 5TH 
9AM-6PM 

Bring in your used bikes from April 25th - May 4th 
during regular business hours. 

Receive 1 10% in store credit or 80% in cash when 
your bike sells. Bikes must be in clean, working condition. 


* Better Return! 

1 10% store credit 

* Better Sale! 

40% off previous 
season's bikes 


• Better Vibe! 

NO LONG UNES 

• Better Music & Food! 

Merchandise pickup May 7th 


MAY 23, 2012 HOPFFNSTARK 

FOUR TO MIDNIGHT nUrl ™ lfliUV 

Join us for 23 of Fred Cormier’s Best on Draught. 


I - 


?£r 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


PIG 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 

WATERBURY. VT 

APRIL 28, 2012 DIEU DU CIEL 
NOON TO midnight EXTRAVAGANZA 

We welcome our friends from the North for our first major beer event of the season. 


^° h,h, 77 q v 


FROM FUN 
TO FO RMAL, 

WE CATER 
IT ALL! 


Corporate events, weddings, 
social gatherings, a full bar & 
bninch the next morning... 

Our catering, like our restaurants, utilize our 
deeply developed network of local food 
sources. Our professional & experienced 
staff will help produce your Ideal event 
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WAIN WRIGHT 

with ADAM COHEN 
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LYLE 

LOVETT 

TUE, AUG 7TH 




D essert comes first at this 

Restaurant Week-eve kickoff 
battle where pastry chefs from 
every comer of the state compete while 
foodies feast. Combined scores from 
celebrity judges — Ben & Jerry's cofbunder 
Jerry Greenfield, pastry chef/author 
Gcsinc Bullock- Prado and drag queen 
legend Amber LeMay and votes 
from you decide the winner of Vermont 
Restaurant Week's Signature Sweet. 
Guests have two hours to taste every 
tempting dessert, and three tokens with 
which to choose their favorites — all while 
enjoying a cash bar and Latin j azz from 
Burlington psychotropical band Guagua 



Jhs ffl&tf-tfi&JtaniA 

• August First (Burlington) — Phil Merrick 

• The Benrded Frog (Slielbume) - J esse Lauer 

• Chef Papi Gluten Free (Burlington) — Miguel Bernard- Rivera 

• Cloudlond Farm (North Pomfret) — Nick Maliood 

• Connie's Kitchen (Hardwick) — Terry Coolbeth 

• Cosmic Bakery & Cafd (St. Albans) — Mike McCarthy 

• Cupps (Winooski) - Gretel-Ann Fischer 

• The Nomadic Oven (Burlington) — Jen Smith 

• The Pitcher Inn (Warren) — James Gioia 

• Trapp Family Lodge (Stowe) — Robert Alger 
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C are for a glass of Two Buck 
Chuck"? Last week. Seven Days 
broke the news that upscale 
supermarket chain Trader Joe's hopes 
to build its first Vermont store on a 
Oorset Street lot In South Burn ngton; 
the chain Is the exclusive purveyor 
of cheap Charles Shaw wines, among 
other affordably priced treats. 


The proposed Trader Joe's site Is next door to another gro- 
cery retailer — Healthy Living Market and Cafe. Food writer 
Alice Levitt spoke with Healthy Living owner Katy Lesser 
last Thu rsday for a post on Blurt, the Seven Days staff blog. 
Lesser says she's not concerned about the competition 
and notes that there's a lot of difference between what the 
two stores offer. "We really try to focus on organic here," 


Market 

Watch 


she explains. "The quality of product 

will not be the same at Trader Joe's... 
We focus so m uch on fresh — Trader 
Joe's does a great Job. but they don't 
do a lot of fresh." 


Trader Joe’s is still seeking approval from the South 
Burlington Development Review Board; nothing has been 

considering expanding to Vermont got a big response 
from our readers — its the no. 3 story this week on the 
Seven Days website. The article prompted 131 likes on 
our Facebook page and loads of comments on Fac ebook. 
Twitter and our blog. We've excerpted some of the online 


facing 

facts 


MIIII 

dual deluges, wl 
thought Vermoi 


finally yielded to 
April showers. 
Hold your hoses. 


ADOLESCENCE: 
THE VIDEO 



TOPFIVE 

dOST POPULARITEMSONSEVENDAYSVT.COM 

"Cheap Seats' by Megan James, Megabus 







The Wholesale 
Klezmer Band 

Sunday, May 6th 
Temple Sinai, 500 Swift St., 

S. Burlington 

DANCE WORKSHOP 

3:30-5KK)pm 

CONCERT • 6:30-9:00pm 
Joyful Music for Listening/Dancing 

General Admission: Concert: $25 
Dance Workshop: $15 
Concert & Workshop: $36 
Students ( 12 and over): 
Concert: $15 . Dance Workshop: $10 
Concert & Workshop: $20 


Tickets at the door, or: 802-644-6650 
templesinaivt.org • ohavlzedek.org 
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LISTEN UP 

In Sean Hood's March 7 review of 
the new First Crush release Halfway 
Home, he argues that the album is 
formulaic and disappointing. He 
compares First Crush to contempo- 
rary bands - some of which he likes, 
and some of which he doesn't - and 
he describes getting bored after the 
first four songs. His opinions are fair 
enough, but in the end the only thing 
truly formulaic and disappointing is 
his review. Hood forgets to listen with 
the fullness of his soul. 

Halfway Home is, as Hood says, 
evocative of “young love and the disap- 
pointment that inevitably follows.” To 
listen to the album and hear only that 
is to miss the rich emotional fabric 
from which this music is made. Years 
of reflection on that initial tidal wave of 
feeling: tire slow ebb and flow of love 
evolving over time; those overwhelm- 
ing. complex moments when a con- 
versation, eye contact across the room, 
the brush of an arm. a kiss can evoke 
that first sinking, swooning sensation 
in your heart again. Both relentlessly 
melancholic and richly buoyant, this 
is warm summer music for our tired, 
wintry lives. 

Colin Gunn 

MONTPELIER 


PROFILE HAS TWO SIDES 

In most communities, those who don't 
fit the profile of the local population 
are generally stopped by police — and 
with good reason [“Report Shows Racial 
Disparities in Burlington-Area Policing: 
Now What?” April 18]. In South Central 
Los Angeles, if you don't fit the local 
profile, you may be dragged from your 
car and brutally murdered by the local 
residents of the 'hood. Let's get real. 

Joe Uptegrove 
COLCHESTER 


FROM PRUSSIA. WITH 
HEALTH CARE 

Two points on Walter Carpenter's letter 
[Feedback, April 11], which said that 
"the first publicly funded health care 
system was established in 19th-century 
Germany by the Prussian autocrat and 
dictator Otto von Bismarck.” Those 
familiar with the history of my first 
homeland know that while he mi gilt 
have been a “strongman," Bismarck was 
neither autocrat nor dictator. Dictators 
don’t get fired by their bosses, as he was 
by the emperor in 1890. 

He launched his programs in the 
late 19th century because he was deal- 
ing with an annoying democratically 
elected parliament that might beat him 
in die race to acquire the goodwill of 


TIM NEWCOMB 


Stowe, the Mid River Valley, Rutland. SL Altai Si 
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the new industrial working class. More 
importandy, Bismarck's social program 
continued a long history of government 
aggressively reforming society in order 
to create a state capable of dealing 
with internal or external threats, start- 
ing with Prussia’s need to survive and 
defeat Napoleon almost 80 years before. 

While this was good in so far as it 
went, most German historians agree it 
had a serious unintended side effect: 
Germans became passively accus- 
tomed to a paternalistic government 
that “knew what it was doing” for the 
“greater national good," even if it meant 
sublimating the individual to die state. 
This proved disastrous when Nazism 
came to power. "Strongmen," even 
when benevolent, can set precedents 
that seem harmless but end up deadly. 

Joseph Konrad 
BELVIDERE CENTER 


EB-5 PROGRAM IS A JOB SAVER 

I was disappointed by the negative and 
skeptical tone of your article on the 
EB-5 Immigrant Investor program that 
appeared in the April 4 edition [“Seeing 
Green"]. 

This program has been responsible 
for the creation of many, many hun- 
dreds of jobs in Vermont at Jay Peak 
and Sugarbush and with Country Home 
Products and Seldon Technologies. 
Without tills program, none of these 
projects would have gotten funding 
through conventional financing and 
none of die resulting jobs would have 
been created. 

I found die comments about the Jay 
Peak project particularly uninformed. 
On any given day you can go to Jay Peak 
and see hundreds of carpenters, plumb- 
ers, electricians, concrete contractors, 
and a host of other trades and profes- 
sions hard at work on jobs that would 
not have existed had it not been for CEO 
Bill Stenger and his use of this federally 
approved program. The pickup trucks 
that line the parking lot carry the names 
of a multitude of Vermont companies 
on dieir doors, companies that would 
not have work were it not for die EB-5 
program. 

It would have been very instructive if 
the writer had spoken with even one of 
these tradespeople to get their perspec- 
tive. Had he done so, we would have 
heard of the hundreds of families in the 
Northeast Kingdom who literally have 
food on their tables because of the Jay 
Peak project 

And it doesn't stop with the contrac- 
tors; most all of the products and fur- 
nishings that have gone into die rooms 
and public areas of the resort were made 


in Vermont The positive impact of die 
EB-5 program on Vermont’s economy 
is astonishing The visionary CEOs 
who have utilized this federal program 
to create jobs in Vermont should be 
roundly applauded by all Vermonters. 

Kevin Dorn 
ESSEX JUNCTION 
Dorn served for eight years as 
secretary of the Agency of Commerce 
and Community Development, 
which is charged with administering 
the EB-5 program in Vermont. 


HELLO JOE S 

I am so excited about the possibility of 
a Trader Joe’s in our area [Side Dishes, 
“Trading Up,” April 17]! I love that store 
and go whenever I’m in Washington, 
DC, or anywhere there is one nearby. 
I hope so much that this can happen. 
They have very good variety and value 
for the money, I think. 

Daphne Allen 

JEFFERSONVILLE 


TRADING PLACES? 

I love Trader Joe's but also enjoy shop- 
ping at Healthy Living once in a while 
[Side Dishes, “Trading Up," April 17]. 
Why would they pick South Burlington? 
Sounds stupid to have both health food 
markets so close to one another. What 
about somewhere in Burlington, but not 
near City Market? Or Essex or Williston? 

Ellen Ludwig 
ESSEX 


VOTE ALREADY 

Why weren't all the judiciary commit- 
tee members present when such an 
important bill as the “physician-assisted 
death" was being voted on [Fair Game, 
“Dysfunction Junction,” April 18]? Do 
the committees not have schedules to 
tell them when the votes will be taken? 
And why was the vote taken when one 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Yourfeedbackmust.. 

. be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

• Include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 
for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback@sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days. P.0. Boxll64. 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 


Cheese Traders 
co-sponsoring 

VSO CONCERT 

April 28th 
at the Flynn 

— join us! 

• Over 1500 wines 
and champagnes 

• Over 150 local 
and international 

clieeses 

• Vermont delicacies 
& chocolates 

• Discount gourmet 
foods 

• Gift Baskets for 
all occasions 

• Lots of free 
samples everyday 



Summer 
Dresses 
starting 

/ r at $19.99! 




P .IIEESE TRADER S 
WINK SELLERS 

1186 WiUUton Rd„ So. Bnrfogtom IT 05403 

802 . 863.0143 


Red Square 
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WED 4/25 JOHN CRAI0IE 7PM 
DJCRE8 10PM 

THU 4/26 THE GOLDEN HOUR 7PM 

DJA-DOG 10PM/DJCRE810PM 

FRI 4/27 SAINT ANYWAY 5PM 

JOSHUA PANDA BAND 8PM 
DJ MIXXX 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 

SAT 4/28 SETHYAC0V0NE 5PM 
EAMES BROTHERS 8PM 
DJ FRANK GRYMES 10PM 
DJA-DOG 11PM 

MON 5/1 INDUSTRY NIGHT WITH ROBBIE J. 

TUE 5/2 SUPER K 8PM / CRAIG MITCHELL DPM 


156 Church Sf •tfSY-tffOY 
fedsqyarevfxio*, 






Foundry 


Mother’s Day Brunch at 


$22 for Adults 113+1. $12 for kids lages 6-121 
and kids 5 & under eat free 

X 





BUY YOUR JAYijfcPEAK 


2012+13 PASS now 


Our Mother's Duy Brunch Buffet will include 


& LOCK IN THIS YEAR'S RATES' 



Get 2 Pump House Indoor Waterpark day passes per Adult, 
Senior or College pass deal. 

Call or for more details. 


’From just $(6 1 9 

Ski the rest of this year for free AND 







dear^ lucy. 

38 Church Street 

862.5126 

dearlucy . com 

Mon - Sat 10am"8pm 
Sun llam~6pm 
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Stock Car 


WEDNESDAY 2 

Soul Baring 

the frontman of Soul Coughing, 
but don't peg him as just another '90s 
has-been. His new memoir. The Book of 
Drugs, gives a warts -and-a II look at his 
drug-addicted years with his former band- 
mates. whom he's called 'psychotic.' OK. 
we're listening. Doughty reads and plays at 
Higher Ground next Wednesday. 

SEE CLUB DATE ON PAGE 72 
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Under the 
Influence 

A current exhibit at Dartmouth College's 


FRIDAY 27- 
SUNDAY 29 

The Sweet Life 


FRIDAY 27-FRI DAY 4 

Flavor of the Week 

Third time's the charm — so we're extra excited 
for this year's Vermont Restaurant Week, 
during which 82 eateries all over the state offer 
delicious deals through prix-fixe menus. Save 
some room for equal ly tempting edible events, 
from Thursday's Sweet Start Smackdown at 
Higher Ground to a heady celebration of the 
beer cocktail. Forks at the ready- 


THURSDAY 26 & FRIDAY 27 

Can We Talk? 
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FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by andybromage 





Waiting to Inhale 


T nalizing marijuana in Vermont, 
House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Buzzkill), may finally be 
seeing the grow light. 

As first reported by Seven Days last 
week (on 4/20, no less), a bill to decrimi- 
nalize possession of less than an ounce of 
marijuana will finally get a hearing in the 

Next year. 

Gov. peter shumlin supports decrim, 
as do key members of the state Senate. 
But Smith has steadfastly blocked con- 
sideration of the legislation in the House 
because, he said, the issue needed more 
study. For sticking to his guns. Smith was 
harassed online by anonymous pot advo- 
cates who posted personal information 
about the Speaker and his wife on his 
Facebook page. 

A Senate bill to lessen penalties for pot 
possession was still alive as of press time, 
but, given Smith's opposition, its prospects 
for becoming law seemed doomed. 

Last Friday, however, Smith revealed 
that he had brokered a deal with the 
bill^ tri partisan sponsors — Reps. JASON 
LORBER (D- Burlington), CHRIS PEARSON 

(P-Burlington) and aoam Howard 
(R-Cambridge) - to advance the bill next 
session. 

Under the deal, Public Safety 
Commissioner KEITH FLYNN will head a 
study examining the costs and benefits of 
decriminalizing pot in states where pos- 
session is now a civil penalty rather than a 
crime - such as New York. Massachusetts 
and Connecticut - and report back to 
tile legislature next January. The House 
Judiciary Committee will then take testi- 
mony on the bill in 2013. 

So what changed Smith’s mind? One 
theory floating around Montpelier is that 
Smith wouldn't touch the issue while 
he was considering running for attorney 

“My opposition has not been politi- 
cal," he says. “If I were going to run in a 
Democratic attorney general's race, 1 
wouldn't be against decriminalization 
of marijuana. It wouldn't be helpful in a 
Democratic primary. I’ve been pretty con- 
sistent about this even before I was think- 
ing about running for AG.” 

Smith says he wants the Department of 
Public Safety to answer some basic ques- 
tions about how pot decrim has worked 
in other states: Has the rate of usage gone 
up or down? Have there been more arrests 
or fewer? Smith isn't convinced that pros- 
ecuting pot possession is actually costing 
die state money, or that decriminalizing 


it would “free up law enforcement to do 
other things.” 

Another objection is more personal. “I 
am, as a parent concerned about the mes- 
sage it sends to kids," says Smidi, who has 
a 10-year-old and a 7-year-old. 

Shumlin has adamandy opposed a 
study of decriminalization, going so far as 
to threaten to veto a bill if it contained a 
decrim study. His deputy chief of staff, ALEX 
maclean. told die Burlington Free Press, 
“We do not think it is necessary to study 
this issue. We already know what we want 

marijuana. It would bea waste of money to 
further study the issue.” 

Apparendy he’s since changed his view. 
How come? 

“As we understand it, it’s not going to be 
a study per se, but Flynn has been asked to 

MY OPPOSITION 

[TO DECRIMINALIZING 
MARIJUANA] 

HAS NOT OPEN 
POLITICAL. 

SPEAKER SHAP SMITH 

comebackand provide information to law- 
makers about how this is working in other 
states," says press secretary sue allen. “We 
support that It's not a full-fledged study. 
It’s not an expensive proposal." 

Aren't “information" and “study” sort 
of the same tiling? Is this just a semantic 
game? Allen says there's a “big difference." 

“We're pulling together some infor- 
mation to help lawmakers," she says. “If 
lawmakers want more information, we’re 
happy to get them more information.” 

One thing Smith is not promising is a 
vote. That will be up to the House Judiciary 
Committee, he says. 

Given die uncertainties. Smidi's deal 
might not seem like much of a victory 
for decrim supporters — especially since 
it depends upon its architects winning 
reelection this November. But Lorber, the 
bill's lead sponsor, views it as a significant 
step forward. 

“This was not the desired outcome, but 
well get there,” Lorber says. “This path is 
not unusual. We had a similar approach 
when we did [same-sex] marriage. There 
was a summer study, and that laid the 
groundwork. The issues are very different, 
but there's precedent” 


Lorber has already' pulled together 
some baseline figures on the cost of pros- 
ecuting misdemeanor marijuana posses- 
sion - under two ounces — in Vermont 
According to a report he commissioned 
from the legislature’s Joint Fiscal Office, 
the state spent more than $700,000 in 
fiscal year 2008 charging 801 cases of mis- 
demeanor pot possession. 

“We have limited dollars, and we 
should be focusing on the most serious 
drugs. Marijuana doesn't even make the 
list or it's near the bottom of it" Lorber 
says, before adding optimistically, “All our 
ducks are lined up for passage of this.” 

Pro-pot senators were feeling less 
positive last week. Sen. Philip baruth 
(D-Chittenden) said legislation was tacked 
on to a decrim bill he adamantly opposes - 
one authorizing law enforcement to search 
prescription databases without a warrant 
He likened the situation to “having the filet 
mignon you wanted, but only if you take 
the poison pill that comes with it.” 

Baruth's partner in crime — er, de-crime 
— on die marijuana legislation is Sen. JOE 
BENNING (R-Caledonia), a trial attorney. He 
says passing marijuana decrim this year 
would be a “Pyrrhic victory” because the 
legislation is doomed in the House. 

“And I’m not into Pyrrhic victories right 
now,” Bcnning says. 

Perhaps by 4/20/13, they'll be sing- 

“Decriminalize it! Don't criticize it!” 

In die meantime, the song of the 
summer will likely be more like, “Study it! 
Weigh die pros and cons of it!" 

Speak of the Devil 

A growing list of former government of- 
ficials are coming under investigation by 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury for 
lobbying the state department to delist 
die Iranian opposition group Mujahedin-e 
Khalq as a terrorist group. 

Fair Game readers might recall that 
Howard dean was among the politicos 
collecting lucrative speaking fees for join- 
ing the chorus calling for the delisting 
of die MEK. Dean told my predecessor, 
shay TOTTEN, back in August 2011 that the 
MEK was a dissident group diat deserved 
American protection, not a terrorist label, 
and that several European countries had 
already removed it from their terror lists. 

Critics have called the MEK a “cult" 
that mistreats women. In the 1970s. it 
was linked to the killing of six American 

NBC News investigative reporter 
Michael isikoff has revealed that firms 
representing at least three former govern- 
ment officials have received subpoenas 
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for records relating to MEK speaking 
fees: former Pennsylvania governor ED 
pen dell, former FBI director LOUIS FREEH 
and former chairman of the Joint Chiefsof 
Staff Gen. HUGH shelton. All three had re- 
portedly collected hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in speaking fees. Federal law 
bans any financial dealings with terrorist 
groups. 

So is Dean being swept up in the 
dragnet? 

Apparently not. 

KATE O'CONNOR, a former 
Dean aide, tells Fair Game 
in an email that, "As of now, 

Howard hasn't received any subpoenas, 
he's not under investigation and therefore, 
he won't have any comment. Hope that 
helps." 

As of now? That ldnda makes it sound 
like Dean is waiting for the other shoe to 
drop. 

Unfortunately, O'Connor wouldn't 
make Dean available to answer questions, 
so we'll just have to wonder. And watch to 
see if the subpoena trail leads to Vermont 

Bearly Legal 

Gov. Peter Shumlin’s nude encounter 
with hungry black bears that went for his 
bird feeders has become the stuff of politi- 
cal legend. 

Since die Valley News first broke the 
story two weeks ago, the gov has retold 
the tale of his backyard bear batde with 
any reporter who will listen, and the story 
has gone viral on the web. 

But video of the cncounterhas not. And 
if the gov’s office has anything to say about 
it, you won’t be watching it on YouTube. 

Yes, the governor himself shot a few 
minutes of video of the bear breach on his 
smartphone. He's even shown it to select 
news oudets. 

But he won't release it - even though 
he shotiton a taxpayer-funded phone. 

Out of curiosity. Fair Game put in 

Associated Press reporter Wilson ring had 
already done the same thing. 

The governor's legal counsel, sarah 
London, denied both, saying the video isn't 
a public record because it was not “pro- 
duced or acquired in the course of agency 
business.” Plus, she said, they have secu- 
rity concerns about releasing a video that 
shows the governor's private residence. 

“If you would like more information 
about the governor's bear encounter, how- 
ever. please feel free to follow up with Sue 
Allen,” London wrote to Fair Game, refer- 
ring to Shumlin’s press secretary. 

London argues that not all records 
produced on taxpayer- funded devices 


are public. Why? Because most courts 
have ruled they don't have to be. By way 
of comparison, she says a government 
employee's grocery list wouldn't become a 
public record just because it was written 
on taxpayer-funded paper. 

Allen confirmed that the video does 
not show any gubernatorial junk, so that's 
not the reason they’re wi thholding it 

So what does the forbidden video actu- 
ally show? One of the reporters 
who viewed it. Valley News 
political editor JOHN GREGG, 
describes it thus: “It’s dark. It’s 
bears in the dark.” 

They’re not the only ones in the dark! 

Media Notes 

File tliis one under “O” for “oops." 

The Associated Press had to offer a cor- 

rally that took place in Brattleboro on 
April IS, at which more than 1000 demon- 
strators called for the leak-prone Vermont 
Yankee plant to be shut down. 

The unbylined story, which ran on 
tile front of the Vermont section in the 
Burlington Free Press, quoted a bystander 
who happened upon the rally saying she 
had mixed feelings about decommission- 
ing tile aging reactor. 

“When the school distributed iodine 
pills to the teachers, it was a little bit of 
a shock, because I hadn't really thought 

65-year-old school teacher from Putney, 
told the AP. The reporter said she was re- 
ferring to “the pills that were handed out 
at Brattleboro Union High School during 
last year’s tritium leak to counteract the 
radiation poisoning” 

As the AP's correction stated, the tri- 
tium leak was in 2009 and early 2010, not 
last year. More importantly, it did not. in 
fact, cause radiation poisoning. 

The correction goes on, “Also, the 
Vermont Health Department distributes 
potassium iodide — not iodine — pills 
in case of a leak of a different type of ra- 
diation and did not distribute pills for the 
tritium leak." 

Whoopsie! ® 
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Burlington-Area Bike Paths 
Are All They’re Cracked Up to Be 



§ 


A destroyed chunks of the 
Burlington Bike Path, some 
sections are still crumbling and 
roped off from cyclists, runners, walkers 
andbladers. 

Most of those gouged-out areas are 
finally being repaired, however, in order to 
make the 7.5- mile path safe for participants 
in die May 27 Vermont City Marathon. 
Mayor Miro Weinberger says that, shortly 
after taking office earlier this month, he 
directed city officials to initiate work im- 
mediately on trouble spots that had gone 
unrepaired for 12 months. 

The imminent city-funded $30,000 
fix-up of badly damaged - and danger- 
ous - segments of die bike path is only a 
temporary patch job, however. There's a 
plan for a more thorough, $2.1 million set 
of repairs of fiood-eroded segments that 
is to be financed mainly by the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

Weinberger is also dissatisfied with 
the pace of that inidadve, which, accord- 
ing to Burlington Parks and Recreadon 
Department head Mari Steinbach, may not 
get under way for another year. 

“There's been too long a delay in start- 
ing this work, especially compared to 
die repairs of highways in die aftermath 


of [Tropical Storm] Irene.” Weinberger 
declares. He says he will push FEMA and 
other pardcs to move more quickly on the 
repair project. 

FEMA is also expected to be die main 
bankroller for extensive repairs of thebike- 
and-pedestrian causeway in Colchester 
that juts into Lake Champlain. Much of 
that scenic, packed-gravel spit was re- 
claimed last spring by the swollen, raging 
lake. It will cost an estimated $900,000 to 
restore the stretch of the causeway leading 
from the Colchester 
mainland to the 
200-foot-wide cut 
where Local Motion, 
a Burlington-based 
advocacy group, had 
been operating a 
summer bike ferry. 

An additional $200,000 - also mosdy 
from FEMA - is needed to repair die 
nordiern half-mile leg of the causeway 
diat connects to South Hero. 

This entire 125-mile route for non- 
motorized transport — running from 
Oakledge Park to South Hero — is known 
as the Island Line. It’s a major economic 
asset that should be restored and prop- 
erly maintained, says Local Motion 
leader Chapin Spencer. Users of just the 


Burlington portion of the Island Line gen- 
erate at least $6 million a year in economic 
activity for the city, Spencer says, citing 
a 2010 University of Vermont survey and 
estimates of die impact of events such as 
the maradion and USA Triathlon 

Potentially greater economic benefits 
can be achieved once the bike ferry sendee 
at the causeway cut is restored, Spencer 
says. Then. Quebec tourists will be able 
to “pedal straight into Burlington and 
spend their money here," he points out 
Local Motion is 
thus undertaking 
a $13 million fun- 
draising effort to 
construct a more 
secure, handicap 
accessible bike- 
ferry facility at the 
cut The service will remain inoperable 
again this summer, due to causeway flood 
damage, but is projected to resume on a 
daily basis in 2013. 

Stretches of die Burlington Bike Path, 
especially in the New North End beyond 
Leddy Park, appear to be in relatively 
good shape. But the most heavily used 
segment — between Oakledge Park and 
North Beach - presents major structural 
problems unrelated to last year's flood. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The 26-year-old Burlington Bike Path 
was in generally “disastrous shape, even 
before the flood," says John Bossange, 
head of a city council-appointed citizens 
task force charged with devising a long- 
term plan for this popular asset Having 
been built along a former rail bed, the bike 
path “is sinking into the lake,” Bossange 
says. “Trees that were saplings when it was 
built now have roots underneath it. Plus, 
there's been no consistent maintenance." 

The task force, which has been delib- 
erating for the past 18 months, will soon 
formally present three options for what 
would essentially be a structural make- 
over of the entire Burlington Bike Path. 
According to a feasibility study released 
in March, the most basic plan would cost 
$11.6 million. The priciest option - involv- 
ing more lighting, fencing and directional 
signs, as well as drinking fountains and 
kiosks — would run to nearly $17 million. 
All the proposals call for widening the 
right-of-way from its current eight feet to 
the federal standard of 11 feet, which had 
not been stipulated when construction of 
the bike path began in 1986. 

If the city had to pay the full cost of 
these plans — which it almost certainly 
will not, Bossange notes — property taxes 
would rise $50 a year on a $250,000 home 
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[THE BIKE PATH WAS IN] 
DISASTROUS SHAPE, 

EVEN BEFORE 
THE FLOOD. 


to cover the cheaper option; the 
homeowner would pay $75 more tT 
present to finance the big-ticket option. 

Will the mayor commit 
a bond - and attendant tax increase - 
finance a rebuild of the bike path? 

Bossange says Weinberger has bi 
"all ears” in his meetings with task-fa 
members. “He see 
says of the new mayor. 

Weinberger himself cautions that it’s 
too soon to decide how best to fund the 
envisioned rehab that could take as long 
as five years to complete. "1 
at all available funding 
sources," he says. “It may 
well be that there are 
other substantial ways of 
doing this besides going 
with a huge bond for the 

Hie new administra- 
tion does take alternate 
forms of transportation 
seriously and will be 


them, Weinberger adds. 

If that proves true, it will 

mark a departure from 

how the bike path in particular has been 

viewed by the city in recent years. 

As Bossange notes, its upkeep has been 
largely neglected. The unrepaired damage 
from the 2011 flooding servesas a dramatic 
indication of municipal priorities. 

“Should repairs have been put on an 
emergency, top-drawer basis before some- 
one got hurt?" Bossange asks. “That's a 
great question I don't have an answer for.” 

Spencer does offer an explanation. 

“The speed with which repairs are 
being made is, I think, a reflection of the 
unfortunate perception that it’s a recre- 
ation corridor." he says. "It's valued less 
than a transportation corridor.” Spencer 
notes that surveys show 25 percent of the 
estimated 150,000 yearly trips along the 
Burlington Bike Path are made for practi- 
cal purposes, not purely for recreation. 

Evidence of the secondary status that 
some officials assign to cycling and walk- 
ing. in comparison to motoring, can be 
seen in the $143,000 that Local Motion is 
attempting to raise to help finance repairs 
to the Island Line in both Burlington and 
Colchester. LoMo aims to cover what the 
localities say is a shortfall in the amount of 
funding needed to match the FEMA out- 
lays. There's no corresponding example 
of a nongovernmental organization asking 
for charitable contributions to repair a 
road used by drivers. 

Burlington needs to come up with 
about $350,000 — its share of the $2.1 


million in repairs for the lakefront bike 
path that may not be completed until 2014. 
Likely sources? Stcinbach identifies the 
supporting Penny for Parks tax revenue set-aside and 
crease - to the city’s capital-improvements budget 

The city is getting a free ride, however, 
in regard to another bike path that is sched- 
uled to undergo major repair this summer. 
The Federal Highway Administration is 
picking up the full $442,000 tab for restor- 
ing a flood-wrecked segment of the bike 
path that runs alongside die Burlington 
Beldine. Full federal funding is available 
to look because of the beldine path's proximity 
to what is designated as a 
state highway, Stcinbach 

Despite what critics 
describe as the previ- 
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slacker attitude regarding 
the lakefront bike path. 
Spencer suggests that 
Vermont politicians are 
actually becoming more 
responsive to advocates 
of nonpolluting forms of 
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the Shumlin administra- 
tion a B* grade for its commitment to 
making federal and state funds available 
for a range of bicycling and pedestrian 
projects that previously had fewer options 
for funding 

Changes in the public’s attitudes 
toward cycling and walking could help ad- 
vance efforts to transform the Burlington 
Bike Path into what Bossange envisions 
as a "world-class" model. One example 
of that new oudook can be seen in 
Colchester’s Biscayne Heights neighbor- 
hood, which is on the bike path. 

Fearing that their suburban enclave 
would be disturbed by bikers from 
Burlington, a few of those residents 
fought construction of die bike bridge, 
completed in 2004, and the routing 
through Delta Park and past their front 
yards. But according to a 2009 study by 
tlie Chittenden County Metropolitan 
Planning Organization, there have been 
no reports of accidents involving cyclists 
or pedestrians in Biscayne Heights. 

Glen Cuttitta, head of the Colchester 
Parks and Recreation Department, adds 
that he has heard no complaints about 
cyclists in that neighborhood. 

“In general," Cuttitta says, “people 
there have gotten used to bikers, and some 
may have started using die recreation cor- 
ridor themselves. It does run right outside 
their door, and it’s a wonderful way to 
exercise as well as to see some beautiful 
landscapes." © 




local matters 


Burlington Fifth-Graders Get Schooled 
in Avoiding Online Dangers 


O fficer Rene Berti of the 
Burlington Police Department 
had a question for a room of 
60 fifth-graders at Edmunds 
Elementary School How many of them 
ha™ a Faceboolc account? The students 
glanced around nervously until a few 
hands went up. 

"You shouldn’t have it.” Berti informed 
tile group of 10- and 11-year-olds. "That 
means you lied about your birthdays to get 
on there.” Facebook requires its users to be 
at least 13. 

After Berti reassured the kids that she 
was not looking to get them in trouble, she 
asked how many of them have more than 
300 "friends.” Four hands. 

"My sister hasover a thousand.” boasted 

"I can guarantee she doesn’t know all of 
her friends." Berti told the girl. 

Berti isaschoolresourceofficerwiththe 
Burlington PD and an outreach specialist 
with the Vermont Internet Crimes Against 
Children Task Force. Since September 2011, 
she has given this hourlong presentation 
— called “Electronic Communications, 
Your Best Friend or Worst Enemy?”- to 
dozens of parents, students and school 
administrators throughout Chittenden 
County; more class presentations are 
scheduled this week. Berti says she has 
yet to encounter a group of kids without at 
least a few Facebook users. 

Nearly half of all American teens now 
S use Facebook. according to data from Fred 
H Lane, a former Burlington school board 
> chair, digital forensics expert and author 
5 of the 2011 book Cybertraps for the Young. 
| As Lane reports, the average American 
uj child now owns a cellphone by the age of 
10; 80 percent of those 10-year-olds own at 
least one gaming console that can be used 
« to access the web. Shockingly, nearly one 
g in four kids under the age of 5 now uses the 

^ While the digital unhorse holds 
N enormous potential to introduce children 
° to the world. Berti says she's trying to 
impress upon these students that the 
w internet is also a potential minefield of 
5 legal, ethical and moral hazards: sexring, 
2 hacking, illegal downloads and more 
> dangerous behaviors such as cyberbul lying, 
sextortion, child pornography and online 
predation. 

How does Berti teach 10-year-olds 
g that those seemingly benign after school 
- activities on their laptops, smartphones 
S and gaming devices can have lifelong and 
^ potentially deadly consequences? She 
o broke the ice by saying some students 
2 might find these topics awkward. 
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nake 


you 

feel awkward or scare you,” Berti said. “I’m 
doing i t to open your eyes and let you know 
what’s out there." 

Berti offered a few cautionary tales 
about young people who’™ gotten in 
serious trouble online. 

She shared the story of a San Diego girl 
who met a boy on a website designed for 
kids with chronically ill parents. The two 
swapped stories about their schools, where 
they lived and what sports they played. The 
boy shared a photo, purportedly of himself 
in a high school 
football uniform. 

She, in turn, told him 
that her father was 
a cop — and which 
slii fts he worked. 

"It seemed like 

he was a very nice young man," Berti 
told the students. “Turns out this was a 
very dangerous man. Giving him all that 
personal information, he knew where she 
lived, where she went to school and when 
she was home alone. And. unfortunately, 

Berti also talked about sewral high- 
profile Vermontcases. Without mentioning 
names, she discussed the 2009 South 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Burlington sexting case in which 18-year- 
old Isaac Owusu, then a star high school 
athlete, asked teenage girls to photograph 
or videotape themselves performing sex 
acts and send him the results. Owusu 
was eventually charged with lewd and 

Berti also told the story of Ryan Patrick 
Halligan, the 13-year-old Essex Junction 
boy who committed suicide in October 
2003 as a result of cyberbullying. One of 
the students said she knew the Halligan 
family personally. 

Berti also reminded kids that when 
they post personal 
_________ information about 

themselves online, 
it’s visible to their 
parents. friends, 

neighbors, coaches, 
hackers, future 

employers and e™n the police. Most 
of that data live foreror, she noted, and 
could affect their college applications, 
job interviews — even future spouses and 
children. The Burlington PD researches 
the cyber life of all its recruits, she added, 
offering some catchy but powerful slogans, 
such as "Pause before you post,” "Time 
doesn't bring honesty or trust” and “Once 
you hit send, there's no taking it back.” 

Many of the Edmunds students already 


| seemed to know what info shouldn’t be 
; disclosed online, including their home 
i addresses, phone numbers, Social Security 
5 numbers and the names of family members. 
| But many didn't know, until Berti told 
| them, that online predators routinely use 
| anonymous screen names and seemingly 
innocuous information to figure out how 
old they are, where they live and where 
they go to school. 

The question-and-answer session at the 
end of the hour revealed the prevalance of 
online predators. At least three students 
in the room recounted incidents in which 
someone they didn't know contacted them 
online and asked for personal or private 
information. 

Among them was a boy who claimed 
that a girl he knew kept sending him 
instant messages, asking for nude pictures 
of himself; the boy said he told his mother, 
who called the police. 

Another boy in the class said he received 
an instant message asking his age while he 
was playing an online computer game. ”1 
find that really creepy,” he said. 

Several of the Edmunds staff stayed 
behind to discuss the presentation and the 
need for more like it Edmunds librarian 
Kathy Neil recalled that when she was in 
fifth grade, the cops used to come around 
to warn kids about drugs and their various 

Tbday's pushers are online. Melissa 
Hathaway. Edmunds' school counselor, 
said it’s vital to ’get this information to 
lads before they're in the diick of it” She 
wondered aloud whether her school could 
offer internet-safety classes earlier — both 
to the kids and their parents. 

“What we're seeing is that parents are 
pretty concerned and aware of getting kids 
information about potential predators and 
being safe online,” Hathaway added. But 
they’re less worried aboutonline interaction 
between their children and their peers. And 
that ca n be just as dangerous. 

Berti explained that she’s already begun 
teaching a simpler ™rsion of this class to 
kindergartners. Neil said that she, too, has 
begun work with kindergartners and first- 
graders around digital safety. 

How does one teach children so young 
about the dangers in the virtual world 
when they're still learning about dangers 
in the real world? 

The goal. Neil said, is to con™y to them 
the idea that an online community can be 
just as exciting to explore as the real world 
— and just as perilous. As she told the little 
ones, “You wouldn't go walking in the 
community without a parent with you. so 
you wouldn’t do that on the computer.” ® 
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EXCERPTS FROM BLUR 

Rep. Olsen Takes Merger Fight to Citizens United Debate 

BYPAULHEINTZ 

Ever the dever amend cr. Rep. Oliver Olsen (R- Jamaica) last Thursday took his fight 
against a proposed utility merger to - of all things - a resolution condemning the 
Supreme Courtis Citizens United campaign finance decision. 

Olsen’s amendment sought to prevent US. subsidiaries of foreign companies from 
contributing to "any fund established to finance an inaugural or similar post-election 
celebration of a candidate^ victory” 

Sound familiar? Tliat's because opponents of Green Mountain I'd war's proposed 
merger with Central Vermont Public Service - like Olsen - repeatedly cite GMP 
president Mary ftiwell's chairmanship of Gov. Peter Shumlin's inaugural ball as 
evidence that Shummy’s too chummy with tire power company. GMP and C VPS 
each ponied up $5000 for the gala. 

A subsidi ary of Montreal-based Gaz Metro, Green Mountain Power would be 
barred fix) m such contributions if Olsen's amendment had passed. It didn't While the 
Citizens United resolution passed the House by a vote of 92 to 40, Olsen's amendment 
foiled by a vote of 42 to 57. 

GMP spokeswoman Dorothy Schnurc. meanwhile, says Powell was simply doing 
her civic duty by helping to raise money for the ball, a charitable event that brought 
in $70,500 for the Vermont National Guard Charitable Foundation. 

Rape Inside Private Prisons? 

Brattleboro Prison Advocate Seeks Stats 

BY KEN PICARD 

An ex-con editor at the Brattleboro-bascd Prison Legal News is using his position as 
a Corrections Corporation of American shareholder to shine a light on a pervasive 
problem: sexual assault in America's private, for-profit prisons. 

Alex Friedmann, who served half of a 20-year sentence for armed robbery and assault, 
bought a single share of CCA stock a few years ago so he could attend die company^ 
shareholder meetings. Today.heowns 191 shares, enough to permit him to introduce 
his fust shareholder initiative to die board of CCA. His goal is to force the nation’s 
laigest owner and operator of for-profit prisons to release statistics on how often sexual 
assaults occur within its walls and what efforts if s making to reduce their incidence. 

CCA owns and operates more than 60 facilities in 19 states, with capacity of more 
than 85,000 beds, according to its website. The Vermont Department of Corrections 
currently houses 470 inmates in two out-of-state CCA prisons: the Lee Adjustment 
Center, in Beattyville, Ky_ and the Florence Correctional Center, in Florence. Ariz. 

“My resolution with CCA i s simply to recognize diat this is a problem in the 
industry, particularly the private prison industiy, and to address it,” says Friedmann. 

Vermont Denis Hire Granite Stater as Executive Director 

BYPAULHEINTZ 

Gearing up for the 2012 election, the Vermont Democratic Party on Monday hired Julia 
Barnes of Bedford, N.H., id serve as its next executive director. 

A veteran of then-Sen. Joe Biden’s presidential bid and Gov. John Lynch’s 2008 
reelection campaign, Barnes says the gigwili give her die chance "to work with some 
really high-achieving progressives and a state party that has demonstrated it wants to 
be around for a while.” 

Barnes will take over for outgoing ED Jesse Bragg on May 3. 

On die other side oftheaisle, Vermont Republican Party chairman Jack Lindley 
says he lias no immediate plans to replace former executive director Mike Bertrand, 
who left die post in March. 

In addition to being out-staffed by the Dems, the state GOP is also beingout-raised. 
According to Federal Election Commission reports, die Democrats raised $101,485 during 
the first three months of die year, compared with die Republicans' S22777. By die end of 
March, die Democrats had $79,650 on die books, while the Republicans had just $2776. 

Barnes says she's excited to move to Vermont because, she says, “I actually have 
family that lives in the North Kingdom,” referring, presumably, to the northeast comer 
of die state. ® 


FLOOR MODEL/CLOSEOUT 

MATTRESS SALE 


Floor Models being discontinued 50% OFF 
All Stock of Discontinued models 20% OFF 

Memory Foam & Innerspring Mattresses by: 

ComforfFtedc 

SP W Su/6/resf 

Organic and Latex Mattresses by: 


We have 5 Queen 
Latex Mattresses 

REDUCED FROM $1499 
TO JUST $499 

We prefer not to sell below cost; 
but we need to make room. 


We have Several Dual Mattresses 
One Side Plush Other Side Firm Floor Models 

ON SALE AT 50 TO 75% OFF 

Great for those who like each other; 
but prefer different sleep surfaces. 



©MI 

ORCANIC MATTRESSES, INC, 









FLYMMTi\ 


Northern Vermont's primary source of tickets 
for performing arts and summer festivals 


Discover Goddard 


5/1 7 THU 
5/1 8 HI 


5/18 Bl 


5/I9SAJ 

5/19SAI 

5/20 SUN 
5/22 TUE 


HECM reverse mortgage. 

Available from MetLife Bank, N A, ifs a Home Equity Conversion Mortgage 
(HECM) that may save the average homeowner age 62 or older thousands of 
dollars. It significantly reduces your up-front costs as compared to our other 
mortgages. Contact me to get the facts. 

Scott Funk 

Reverse Mortgage Consultant 
802-238-4216 
sfunk1@metlife.com 


MetLife 

MetLife Bank, N.A. 


REGIONAL BOX OFFICE 

in person: 1 53 Main St, Burlington 
by phone: 802-86-FLYNN, v/relay • online: www.flynnlix.org 


Free Open House 

April 28, 2012 
9am-3pm 
Plainfield, Vermont 

♦ Design your own studies 

with one-on-one guidance from 
faculty mentors 

♦ Connect with students in 

an 8-day on-campus residency 
experience 

♦ Study from home 
RSVP: 

www.goddard.edu 
or call 800.906.8312 


Goddard 

College 


5/4 (HI Flynn Center Home ond Garden Online Auction (5/4-20) 

5/I2SAI Flynn Center's 30th Birthdoy Bosh <® Flynn MainStoge 

6/1 f (1 Burlington Discwer Jazz Festival (6/1-9) @ Various Burlington locations 

6/9 FRI Burlington Civic Symphony @ UVM Recital Hall 

6/23 SAI Burlington Wineand Food Festival ©Waterfront Rork 

6/25 WED 'Dear Pino,' (6/2S30) @ Breeding Born at Shelburne Farms 

7/5 THU Flynnllits' "The 25th Amuol ftrlnum County Speling Bee" (7/5-8) @ RymSpoce 

7/19THU FlynnArts' 'Zombie Prom' (7/1 9-22) @ FlynnSpnce 

9/2 SUN Zk Blown Band ©Chomptain Volley Fai, Essex Junction 


5/2 WED 
5/2 WED 
5/4 FRI 
5/4 FRI 
5/4 FRI 
5/5 SAI 
5/6 SUN 
5/8 1UE 
5/IOTHU 
5/1 1 FRI 
5/11 FRI 
5/11 FRI 
5/11 FRI 
5/1 1 FRI 
S/12SAJ 
5/1 3 SUN 


Vermont Stage Company: ’As fou lie 1C (4/2529, 5/2-6) © FlynnSpnce 

Trailer Pork Boys © Flynn MoinStoge 

Indio Jazz Suites© flynn MainStoge 

Flynn Center Home and Gordon Online Auction (5/4-20) 

Moigenstem Pino Trio © UVM Recital Hal 
"the napoleon 2012" (5/56/9) @ Off Center for the Dramatic Ads 
WO with the WOA Chouses © Flynn AAamStage 
"Stand Up, Sit Dam 8 leugh' © FlynnSpoce 
Broadway Nationol loir Disney's 'Beauty and the Boost' @ Flynn MainStoge 
FEIST@Flyrm WtonStoge 

Agope Ball Loth Cnee © Spirit of Ethan Alb Cruise Ship 




Feedback «m 

of the committee members was not in 
attendance? 

If time was running out, the vote 
should have taken place earlier. It is 
time for us citizens to decide by voting 
if this bill should become a law, because 
the lawmakers in the Statehouse are, in 
my opinion, not hearing the voice of the 

Alan Hugh Chandler 

BURLINGTON 


CRAFTING A SOLUTION 

Hearing about a local craft school 
restarting is a breath of fresh air [“In 
Shelburne, a Classic Craft School Is 
Reborn," April 4], It is vital to have a di- 
verse array of community members who 
areskilled in various craft arts because it 
stimulates die local economy as well as 
promotes a certain identity to our area. 
It says we appreciate the creativity of 
our residents. I don't want to buy cheap, 
factory-made goods; I want a local busi- 
ness that creates the pottery. Here we 
have the Shelburne Art Center taking 
the crafts education a step further. 

A residence program that not only 
offers students the opportunity to learn 
and improve on their craft skills, but to 
also hone their entrepreneurial where- 
withal? What an idea! Coming from an 
average town in central Massachusetts, 
there was little opportunity available 
for these skills to be cultivated and 
promoted. Here in Vermont, people are 
having these chances made available 
to them, and we, as fellow community 
members will also benefit as locally 
trained artists begin to integrate their 
unique skills into our community’s 
economy and character. I don’t know 
about you, but I can't help but think that 
not only will locally crafted art offer me 
its aesthetic value, but it will also give 
me a certain satisfaction knowing that 
I have supported and contributed to 
another member of my community, as 
well as show artists that their creativity 
is, and will be, appreciated here. 

Zachary Berger 
BURLINGTON 


HOG HELL 

It is with great concern that I write this 
letter regarding the use of pig gestation 
crates [Blurt, “Vermont Senate to Vote 
on Bill Banning ‘Torture Pens’ for Pigs,” 
March 12]. The level of despair and 
abuse some farm animals endure is ex- 
tremely disconcerting. The fact that this 
practice is currently legal in our state is 
disappointing to say the least. 

In particular, pig gestation crates 
cause a severe form of physical and 
emotional distress, which is forced on 
a social animal whose intelligence can 


be compared witii that of a 3-year-old 
child. 

The crates render a pregnant sow 
unable to move and force her into iso- 
lation for months on end, only to give 
birth, often repeatedly, and then eventu- 
ally be slaughtered. 

The symptoms exhibited by the sows 
during their confinement are suggestive 
of unremitting emotional and physi- 
cal trauma similar to those of human 
trauma victims. If you cannot imagine 
a child subjected to such treatment, 
please try to picture your own cal or dog 
in such circumstances. 

Animals, like children and other 
vulnerable populations, are deserving of 
our protection, humane treatment and 
compassion. 

BrennaGaldenzi 

STOWE 

Galdenzi is the volunteer 
intern coordinator for Green 
Mountain Animal Defenders. 


SHUMLIN S LAW? 

Paul Heintz offers good blow-by-blow 
reportage of last week's press confer- 
ence [Blurt, “At Press Conference, 
Shumlin Clarifies Position on Utility 
Merger — Kind Of," April 18]. I attended 
that press conference, and it seemed 
odd to me, too, that Gov. Shumlin justi- 
fied tiie Senate vote forbidding the PSB 
to rule on Vermont Yankee’s Certificate 
of Public Good witii “the law made me 
do it” The Senate could have simply 
voted, “It is good publie policy to let the 
Public Service Board handle this." That 
is what the Vermont Energy Partnership 
and other groups were publicly urging 
the Senate to do. The law requiring 
an affirmative vote would have been 
satisfied, and the PSB could have had 
its say. What could have been simpler? 
Yet tlien-Senate Pro Tem Shumlin and 
die majority chose instead to forestall 
the PSB process for the sole purpose of 
stopping Vermont Yankee. 

At the same press conference. Gov. 
Shumlin argued dial the merger will 
reduce overhead costs, which will 
reduce consumer power rates, which 
will create jobs. I believe the actual 
quote was “competitive power rates 
mean job creation in Vermont.” And 
he's right, at least in principle. So why, 
then, is Montpelier so eager to pass 
renewable-power legislation that will 
require utilities to pay literally 10 times 
the market rate of power (30 cents kWh 
for solar, compared to three cents on to- 
day’s open market)? Because if k>w rates 
are a jobs creator, then high rates must 
be a jobs killer, right? 

Guy Page 

CAMBRIDGE 
Page is communications director 
for Montpelier-based Vermont 
Energy Partnership. 
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• Outdoor Gear Exchange • 





Drop cm Dotes: 

Wednesday 4/25 - Friday 4/27 
10 am - 6 pm each day 
Bring in your kayaks, canoes, 
and SUP boards 





special deals, 
on paddling 
accessories! 


.And.don't.miss: 

CALL OF THE WILD 

THE FIRST ANNUAL OGE SPRING FASHION SHOW 

A BENEFIT FOR COTS ANDTHE BMC LONG TRAIL WINOOSKI BRIDGE FOND 

57 Church Street E)urlington ( 888 ) 5 + 7 + 52-7 




Vermont Stage Gets Back to Nature With As You Like It 

BY ERIK ESCKILSEN 


THEATER 



G iven the winter that wasn't this 
past season, many Vermonters 
are finding springtime to be a bit 
anticlimactic. That whole rebirth 
and renewal thing seems kind of redun- 
dant But, as the VERMONT STAGE COMPANY 
(VSC) production of Shakespeare's As You 
Like It would like to remind us, gaining a 
fresh perspective on who we are is more a 
matter of will than of weather. 


Personal transformation is a focus of 
director Jason Jacobs' interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s comedy, currently run- 
ning at the flynnspace in Burlington. The 
16-character cast is played in this produc- 
tion by just seven actors, some of whom 
play cross-gender roles. The play's female 
and male leads. MJ Brackin as Rosalind 
and Lowell Byers as Orlando, stay in one 
character for the entirety of the play, but 
the five other cast members split 14 roles 
among them. Consider that Rosalind mas- 
querades as a man through most of the 
play, and the stage is set fora lot of 
acting in another's shoes. 

Rounding out the cast 

fresh from directing 

JARVIS’ original play 
ICON PATRICK 

CLOW. Catherine 
Domareld. JORDAN 

“The transfor- 
mation that die 
actors play when 
playing" Jacobs 

says, “is a reflection 
of the story of the 
play, which is really 
bout the transforma- 
diat human beings 
capable of making when 


we step outside of our everyday doldrums 
of life." 

In As You Like It, Rosalind gets a nudge 
in stepping outside her comfort zone when 
she's banished by her uncle, the duke, to 
the Forest of Arden. There, she and her 
companion Celia (Domareki) stumble into 
a quint essentially Shakespearean talc of 
mistaken identity and romantic entangle- 
ments. The pastoral setting is not alive 
with fairies or spirits as one finds in other 
Shakespeare works. Jacobs describes it 
as simply “a place where people discover 
out themselves," a natural setting where 
people can “relax and find different as- 
pects of themselves." 

The VSCs As You Like It clears the 
way for that self-exploration through its 
stripped-down production. The show’s 
sets are minimal - as they were in 
Shakespeare’s time - which heightens 
the focus on the actors and the Bard’s 
inimitable language. As Jacobs, known to 
VSC audiences for his directorial work on 
Oliver Twist, Opus, The Boycott and Vanya/ 
Vermont, notes, he and his crew weighed 
carefully how much costume changing 
should be done to signify character shifts. 
Their choices about this aspect of the 
show, he says, give the audience a chance 
to sec that transformation take place — on 
stage. Giving the play a vaguely mid -20th- 
century European setting, he adds, makes 
the play all the more accessible, although 
the goal was not to set the play in a 


particular time and place. "1 didn't want to 
set this in a historical time." he says. “We're 
going with a theatrical reality rather than a 
historical reality.” 

Opening Shakespeare's play up to new 
possibilities is part of Jacobs' overarching 
goal of presenting the work "on a scale that 
is human and not as big and pompous as 
we associate Shakespeare productions to 
be," he says. The result in As You Like It, 
is a “sense of fon, liberation and joy.” The 
director goes so far as to call it “a spring- 
time romp.” 

While the need for such a romp may 
not be as acute this spring as the need for 
an explanation as to just what the hell 
happened to winter. As You Like It still 
resounds with uniquely Shakespearean in- 
sight in any season - thanks to some ofhis 
best-known lines, such as “All the world’s a 
stage" from the Forest of Arden's resident 
crank, Jaques (Caswell). And then there’s 
this one from exiled Duke Senior (Patrick 
Clow), which speaks to audiences today on 
all kinds of levels: “True is it that we have 
seen better days.” ® 



Wo^WiiMam 


Jacobs, produced by Vermont Stage 
Company. April 18 to May 6. Wednesday 
through Saturday at 730 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday at 2 pm, at the FlynnSpace i 
Burlington. S27-32.50. Info. 863-5966. 
flynntlx.org 
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Quick Lit: When the Gods Come Home to Roost 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

A s I was watching American Reunion recently, 
1 was struck by the resemblance between that 
broad farce about thirtysomethings aching to 
recapture their glory days and the new Latin- 
studded, ultra-erudite novel from Burlington’s MARC 

That’s a slight exaggeration. But at the core of this far 
more ambitious artwork (a label that probably shouldn't 
be applied to anythingAmerican Pie related) is the same 
theme: Aging man chasing youth. Generally in 
the form of a female decades his junior. 

The protagonist of When the Gods Come 
Home to Roost, Estrin’s ninth novel, is a 
Berkeley classics professor named George 
Helmstetter. But his prototype is Faust, the 16th-century 
academic who. according to literature and lore, made a 
pact with the devil to regain his youth. 

At 64, Estrin's George has a gorgeous Greek girlfriend 
in her thirties, yet he finds himself sneaking glances at her 
teenage daughter. Worse, he’s starting to notice his age. 
When George is dumped, he faces the terrifying prospect 
of dating a woman only 14 years his junior. 

Thank all the Greek gods that Mcphistophclcs 


happens along to rescue our hero from this fate. Because 
George inhabits the 21st century. Mephisto is a plastic 
surgeon with radical ideas about rejuvenation. Because 
this is an Estrin novel, he is named T.J. Eckleburg. after 
the painted image whose gigantic eyes coldly observe the 
characters of The Great Gatsby. 

This Dr. Eckleburg; however, is no dispassionate judge 
- rather, he's an overweening Gatsby himself. And he be- 
lieves surgeons should give patients the transformations 
they seek, even if the results are Frankensteinion. 
“Why shouldn't we use human powers to explore 
our human fantasies?” Eckleburg asks a nervous 
George. “What’s so good about normal?” 

Estrin notes in his afterword that Eckleburg 
was inspired by a 2001 Harper's Magazine article about 
Dr. Joseph Rosen, a plastic surgeon at Dartmouth Medical 
School who’s spoken of (literally) giving patients wings. 

That's fascinating material, fodder for decades of 
debate. Here’s the problem with Gods: Those issues don't 
crystallize — indeed, they barely appear - until George 
makes his pact with the surgeon at roughly the 180-page 
mark. And they remain unresolved at die novel’s close, 
though by then George has done things in the name of his 


self-folfillment that could be called downright abhorrent. 

Like Goethe, whose Faust is foil of satirical detours, 
Estrin almost seems to have become bored with his plot 
But, unlike Goethe, he stretches the preamble to that 
plot - the rambling soliloquies of blowhard Faust before 
Mephisto pops up - to ungodly lengths. In Part one. each 
chapter is followed by an “Intercalarius" ("inserted cal- 
endar month," in Latin) that veers off into a detailed ety- 
mology or a musical analysis or a scries of emails between 
characters or an extended allusion. 

A few of these tangents advance the plot or deepen its 
implications, but far too many read like mini-essays on 




BUS FEELS 
MORE LIKE 
A SERIES OF 
SKETCHES 

THAN A FINISHED NOVEL. 




GOTANARTSTIP7ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



L ast Saturday, the Mainstage au- 
ditorium at the FLYNN CENTER FOR 
THE PERFORMING ARTS Was fl lied not 

with well-heeled older couples 
enjoying a touring show, but with col- 
lege students in minidresses and baggy 
jackets. They'd come for the 12th annual 

BURLINGTON COLLEGE STUOENT FILM FESTIVAL, 

relocated this year to the swanky venue 
and combined with a Big Spring Art Party. 

After a reception in the lobby, the 
audience settled down for a three- 
hour (with intermission) screening 
of projects created in BC film courses 
over the past year. Judging by sheer 


subjects that interested Estria Some 
are brilliant and worthy of anthologiz- 
ing; still, they slow the novel’s flow. 
Whenever we are jolted back to die main 
plot we’re surprised to be reminded 
that George — the intellect behind 
most of these digressions — is about as 
mature as the American Reunion char- 
acters. When rejuvenated George snipes 
about the stupidity of the high schoolers 
he hopes to hook up with, he comes off 
not like a learned professor in a 17-year- 
old’s body but like a pompous college 
kid pulling rank on his peers because he 
can quote Nietzsche. 

Es trin is a master of words prone 
to postmodern digressiveness. But in 
his best works, such as Golem Song, he 

flicts to resolution. Gods feels more 
like a scries of sketches than a finished 
novel. And that’s unfortunate, because, 
in an age when face transplants and 
other radical bodily transformations 
arc within reach, this Fausdan story is 
worth telling; ® 


O tWwn the Gods Come Home to Roost by 
Man: Estria Spuyten Diyvil 334 pages. S18. 


volume, the college's program in film 
production, now under the leadership 
of Gordon glover, is thriving. One of its 
students, a young cinematographer 
named noah petrie was recently 
offered a "dream internship" at the 
upcoming Cannes Film Festival. He’s 
raising money to fly to France —where 
he’ll attend master classes with 
filmmakers such as Q uentin Tarantino 
— at indiegogo.com. 

Petrie's work was on display at 
the fest along with that of h is peers, 
which ranged from documentary to 
fiction to abstract experimentalism. 
Images of Occupy Wall Street, Occupy 
Burlington and Tropical Storm Irene 
all showed up in the doc category. 
auson segar offered a moving portrait 
of a Burlington woman dealing with 
Alzheimer's, abbyhale, in "There's No 
Hole in My Head." 

In the narrative category, Stephanie 
couture presented "Dear Victoria," 
an ambitious short set in th e 1940s 
and shot in architecturally imposing 
Interiors in upstate New York. "The 
Bunker," by guy sabashviu, took viewers 
into the claustrophobic world of a 
sadistic psychological experiment. 

Other films made creative use 
of downtown Burlington locations, 
including "Strangers in the Night," 
a '50s sci-fi pastiche created for the 

24-HOUR BURLINGTON FILM SLAM last fall. In 

the haunting "Asynchrony," from aron 
meinhardt, a young man drifts through 
the city spotting other lost souls who 
may or may not really be there. 

More than a few BC alums, such 
as Burlington- based nathan beaman. 
have gone on to work on major film 
productions. We'll keep an eye on these 
folks. © 

MARGOT HARRISON 



DINNER JAZZ, SUNDAY, APRIL 29TH 
fi:00 - 8:00PM 
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Celebrate Vermont 
Restaurant Week 
with some cool jazz! 


ENJOY AN EVENING OK PIANO JAZZ 
FEATURING 

JUSTIN ROSE & PETER KRAG 
HESEHVATI0N5 WBCOMEDI 

5371 RT.7, NORTH FERRISHURGH 
1/4 MILE SOimi OF DAKIN FARM 
877-6316 • STARRYNIGI1TCAFE.COM 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn’t everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


sevendays.socialclub 


D UKE/FAN/STALK US 


us to see a great selection of 
wood flooring including FSC-certified 
tropical, domestic & reclaimed. 
32-482-4404 • www.planethardwood.com 
in St George Center, just 4.5 mi. from _ 
Exit 12, Open; Mon.-Fri. 9-6; Sat. & Sun. 10-3 II 





Join us for Restaurant Week! 


Bourbon Tasting Tuesdays 
Half-price sandwiches, all day Thursdays 


Daily $10 Wurst/Fries/Bier combo 


Facebook.com/DasBierhausUT, 


VERMONT’S LARGEST 
BIKE SWAP 
20th Anniversary! 



SATURDAY, May 5th, 9:00AM - 5:00PM 
6th, 11:00AM -5:00PM 


BUYING A BIKE? 

COME BROWSE THE HUNDREDS OF USED BIKES UNDER THE BIG TOP TENTS ON 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF EARL’S VOLUNTEERS TO HELP 
YOU FIND THE RIGHT BIKEI 

SELLING A BIKE? 

CHECK IN YOUR USED BIKE THURSDAY, May 3rd, 10:00AM - 6:00PM, OR 
FRIDAY May 4th, 10:00AM - 4:00PM. NOTE: YOUR BICYCLE MUST BE IN GOOD 
MECHANICAL CONDITION, CLEAN, AND HAVE VALUE! 

EARL’S WILL THEN SELL VOUR BIKE FOR VOU! 

IF YOUR BIKE SELLS, YOU RECEIVE: 100% IN-STORE CREDIT OR 80% IN THE FORM 
OF A CHECK. YOU MUST RETURN SUNDAY BETWEEN 1PM AND 5PM TO 
RECEIVE MONEY. IN-STORE CREOIT, OR PICK UP YOUR UNSOLD BIKE! 


Very&nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 



Lets 
Roll. 


. Auto . 

’ Loan * 

Catch a Sweet Rate 
as low as 

1.99%! 


Expect More with our Low Rates, Online Applications, 
Pre-Approvals and Flexible Payment Plans. 


LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 

vermontfederal.org : 888-252-0202 
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Artist and Translator Collaborate 
on a Book About the Cruelest Loss 


H ow docs one cope with the 
death of one's child? That is 
the question implicit in a small, 
limited-edition book of poems 
and paintings titled From Luminous Shade. 

The poems are movingly brief expres- 
sions of grief by Italian poet Giuseppe 
Ungaretti (1888-1970) on the loss of his 
9-year-old son. In all other respects, this 
is a Vermont project. Newbury resident 
ANN MCGARRELL translated the poems, and 
small, full-color reproductions of IS paint- 
ings by Woodstock artist Margaret lampe 
kannenstine are interspersed throughout. 
Brownsville publisher harbor mountain 
press, founded by a poet in 2006, left wide, 
contemplative blank margins around the 
poems and gave each paintingits own page. 

Though Ungaretti wrote the book’s 
main. 14-poem sequence. "11 Dolore," 
during World War II, his work speaks 
timelessly to McGarrell and Kannenstine. 
The two longtime friends dedicated their 

loss" to their own 
children; David 
Kannenstine, who 
died at age 47 in 
March 2009 of 
pancreatic cancer; 
and Flo McGarrell, who was 35 when he 
died in the Haiti earthquake in January 
2010 . 

Kannenstine painted the pictures in 
From Luminous Shade during her son's 
painful, five-month decline and after his 
death. “A lot of people journal and write,” 
notes Kannenstine, 74, who has been 
painting since she earned her master’s in 
fine art at Washington University decades 
ago. “I realized my best way of journaling 
would be to do my painting." 

In the book, the paintings, which use 
heavy brushstrokes to convey mood, are 
arranged roughly in the order in which 
Kannenstine created them. The dark, noc- 
turnal landscapes and frozen, angular tree 
branches in die first half, she says, docu- 
ment “die process l went dirough as my 
son approached death.” But gradually, as 
the book progresses, the paintings become 
brighter and depict sunlit hillsides and 
flowering apple trees - a tribute to David, 
a jazz musician who also worked as a busi- 
ness representative for an upstate-New 
York apple orchard. 

Ungaretti’s poems take the same 
turn away from darkness — a direction 
McGarrell and Knnnenstine’s book tide is 
meant to reflect The moving line “How 
can 1 bear die weight of so much night?’ 



appears twice in die early poems of “II 
Dolore.” But by the 11th, the poet is writ- 
ing “May somethingof this laceratinglove 
/remain, past shards of darkness, / if out of 
hell I reach a quiet place.” 

“There is this great, dark affinity 
between Ungaretti and [Kannenstinc’s] 


work was like "die ship meeting die ice- 
berg” but it was a "serendipitous colli- 
sion.” McGarrell, a professional translator 
since 1994, had translated “II Dolore” in 
the early 1980s while living for 13 years 
in Italy. While visiting Kannenstine after 
David's diagnosis, McGarrell took one 


suddenly, not long after - Flo had been 
born a girl but later chose to be a man - 
the idea of the book came to make perfect 
sense. Flo was born in Italy and had loved 
his mother’s translations of Ungaretti 
when he first heard them as a 9-year-old, 
she says. And, like Kannenstine, he was 
an artist, a sculptor who had moved to 
Haiti to direct a center for indigenous art 
in Jacmel, one of the country's most art- 
oriented towns. 

McGarrell recalls that, after the 
earthquake, she and her husband waited 
10 days for news of Flo. A friend finally 
borrowed a satellite phone from a United 
Nations guard to relate that he had been 
killed almost instantly inside a collapsed 
hotel. 

McGarrell thinks of From Luminous 
Shade as “a pendant to [Flo's] life.” “He 
was a very fertile mind, an innovative 
artist, excruciatingly honest," she says, 

"and I thought I had to be as honest as he 
had been, facing that irreplaceable loss. 

The only thing I could do was bring some 
words to it” After the project came out 
however, she admits she “couldn’t bear to" 

Kannenstine, on the other hand, says 
that “doing this [book] has been very 
healing.” She helped coordinate an ex- 
hibit through BURLINGTON CITY ARTS' Art 
Sales and Leasing program of the original u> 
paintings, along with framed letterpress *j 
broadsides of Ungaretti's poems and § 
McGarrell’s translations, at Fletcher jj 
Allen Health Care. 5 

On view through mid- July, the exhibit o 
is located in the third-floor rotunda in 
the main corridor connecting the old and 
new wings. No informational plaque is 
included, but a price list isavailable at the g 
information desk. Kannenstine says she jj 
has already sold three of her paintings 
and adds, “They’re for sharing!” 

Kannenstine says about her child’s ° 
death, “There’s nothing worse. The hole ® 
in your heart never leaves." But with time, 
she adds, “you’re able to remember things 
that were fun, or funny, and laugh about § 
them, and not burst into tears.” © z 



paintings," notes McGarrell The Italian 
poet’s son died ofa botched appendectomy, 
she says, so Ungaretti and Kannenstine 
both endured a “long, painful farewell” to 

McGarrell says the coming together of 
tile Italian poet and the Vermont artist’s 


look at the painting Kannenstine was then 
working on — a nocturnal one, though 
the two women still can’t agree on which 
it was — and thought immediately of the 
Italian poet's work. “Have you ever heard 
of Ungaretti?" she asked the painter. 

When McGarrell’s own child died 


H from Luminous Shade by Giuseppe 
Ungaretti. Margaret Lampe 

Mountain Press, unpaginated. S21. Available 
athaibormountainpress.org 
Paintings by Kannenstine. at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care in Burlington. Through July. 




WHISKEY 

TANGO 


FOXTROT 

We just had to ask... 

What’s the story 
behind that 
tower at Fort 
Ethan Allen? 



T he handsome 

die eastern edge of Fort Ethan 
Allen perplexes many motor- 
ists driving by on Route 15. It’s 
commonly - and mistakenly — assumed 
to be a military lookout, says William 
Parkinson, a board member of the Essex 
Community Historical Society. He notes 
that the structure is, after all, located 
on the grounds of a former military 
installation. 

Lance Richbourg, an artist who 
painted in a studio at the fort for many 
years, offers a more fanciful possibil- 
ity. It’s where the Vermont version of 
Rapunzel let down her long hair, he 
suggests. 

o Bu t what is, or was, it really? 
t; The prosaic answer — it’s a water 
5 tower — won’t inspire romantic imagin- 
§ ings of Cavalry sentinels or fairy-tale 
| witches and princes. But the 80-foot-taI! 
structure does have an architectural and 
engineering history that makes it one of 


Chittenden County's most interesting, if 
no longer enigmatic, landmarks. 

Built in 1893 by the Kansas contract- 
ing firm of Ziegler & Dalton, the tower 
was the first of 100 structures to rise at 
the fort An early-2 Oth -century army 
ledger pinpoints the construction cost at 
$19,065.55. 

The tower tapers gracefully from a 
21-fbot-diameter base to a conical slate 
roof that used to be topped with a weath- 
ervane, which “just vanished," Parkinson 
says. Walls ranging in thickness from four 
feet to 21 inches are faced with marble 
quarried in Proctor, documents reveal. 
There's nothing precariously Pisa-like 
about this sturdy edifice, whose exte- 
rior remains remarkably unblemished 
after weathering 119 northern Vermont 



cular wooden 
stairway that 
winds its way to 
an observation 
deck. Parkinson 
had led school 


top of the tower 
twice a year, but 
he no longer has a key to the latched 
wooden door. 

Pigeon poop has defiled the upper 
reaches of die interior, adds Essex town 
engineer Dennis Lutz. Still entirely 
intact, however, is a 50,000-gallon steel 
tank inside the tower, Lutz says. He 
likens its appearance to a rocket ship in 
the film adaptation of Jules Verne’s 1865 
novel. From the Earth to the Moon. 

Because electricity did not come to 
the fort until 1905, steam engines were 
initially used to pump water into the 
tower's tank from wells that had been 
dug nearby. The daily flow was calcu- 
lated on die basis of what was needed to 
hydrate 8500 soldiers and 1800 horses. 

Much of the data about the tower 
come from the 1905 U.S. Army ledger 
that now resides in the special collec- 
tions department of the Duriek Library 
at St. Michael's College. Standing in a 
building that originally served as the 
tower’s pump house, Parkinson displays 
a photocopy of the ledger that shows 
burn marks on the edges of some pages. 


suggesting that the original document 
had been rescued from a fire nt some 

He guides a visitor to historic photos 
of the tower mounted on one of the 
walls of what’s now die Fort Ethan Allen 
Museum. Parkinson serves as the enthu- 
siastic curator of the museum's extensive 
collection of memorabilia pertaining to 
the fort. 

But even longtime residents of the fort 
may be unaware of this museum, which 
stands inconspicuously in the shadow of 
die tower and across from a bottle-return 
processing center. It's a scruffy st 
chain-link fences, metal-sided indus- 
trial buildings and a dirt parking area 
crowded with SUVs and a tractor trailer. 

r resembles a stately lighthouse 
surrounded by a sea of ugliness. 

Maybe one day, Lutz muses, the 
grounds will be beautified. Then the Fort 
Ethan Allen tower might be viewed as 
similar to a stone water tower in Sackets 
Harbor, N.Y., that was built around the 
same time. A photo Lutz found on the 
internet shows that slightly taller, but 
otherwise identical, tower standing 
on die manicured grounds of Madison 
Barracks, a former military installation 
on the eastern shore of Lake Ontario. 

Repairs to the interior of the Fort 
Ethan Allen tower are scheduled to get 
under way this summer. For $50,000, 
Lutz says, the stairway will be made safe 
for tours that he and Parkinson hope will 
resume next year. Visitors will again be 
able to enjoy what both men say is aspec- 
tacular view of the Winooski Valley and 
the Green Mountains. 

Then die tower could fairly be called a 
lookout, although anytraceof Rapunzel's 
golden lodes may still be hard to see. ® 

Outraged. or mere., curious, about 
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Dear Cecil, 

Recently someone asked 
about the amount of energy 
Americans are storing in body 
fat. A more pertinent question 
is how much energy is wasted 
hauling that fat around. Cars, 
planes and trains have to burn 
extra fuel to move the excess 
pounds. How many barrels of 
oil would America save if not 
for all that lard? 

Scott Sanders, St. Louis 

G ood point, Scott 
Considered individu- 
ally, the cost of haul- 
ing Joe and Mary 
Chub from point A to point B is 
relatively small, and in fact could 
have a positive socioeconomic 
impact if airlines, for example, 
were to wise up and charge by 
weight. From a macro perspec- 


e, howc 


need to 



s collectively ; 
rying an extra 4.6 billion pounds 
of fat one more reason the lean, 
hungry nations of the world are 

gaining on us fast. 

Getting a handle on what 
fat drayage costs us is a bit of 
a project According to a study 
sponsored by the Aluminum 
Association, a 20-percent reduc- 
tion in a small car’s weight can 
result in a 10-percent increase in 
fuel economy. However, clearly 
what the aluminum people had 
in mind was making cars out 
of lighter materials (presum- 
ably aluminum), not getting 
the occupants to lose weight A 
typical small vehicle weighs 2900 
pounds, so a driver carrying an 


extra 20 pounds adds less than 1 

percent to the car's overall mass. 

That doesn't tell you the 
whole story, though. A 2009 

search group Resources for the 
Future suggests fat drivers tend 
to buy fat cars - that is, ones 
that are larger and less fuel ef- 
ficient The authors estimate that 
if overweight and obesity rates 
had stayed at 1980 levels — 20 
percentage points lower titan 
now - consumers in 2005 would 
have bought vehicles whose fuel 
economy on average was 1 MPG 
better than the ones they did. 


d Stralgh 




at the Chicago Reader. 11 1 


This is useful information Rather 
than scolding people for buying 
SUVs because they're bad for the 
environment, one might more ef- 
fectively advance the argument 
that an SUV proclaims the owner 
is a blimp. 

Getting back to fuel mileage, 
another 2009 study found that a 
one-pound increase in the weight 
of the average car occupant 
drives up gasoline demand by 40 
million gallons per year. To put 
that in perspective, the research- 
ers calculated that Americans 
during the Bush II era used an 
extra 473 million gallons of gaso- 
line each year compared to their 
predecessors during Bush L 758 
million more than the unhappy 
cx-hippics of Carter's day, and 


1.1 billion more than 
the trim veterans 
of the Eisenhower 
epoch. Imposing 
as all diat sounds, 
however, we’re only 
talking about 1 per- 
cent of gasol ine con- 
sumed by US. autos. 

In search of 
more frightening 


tion mode where 
weight really mat- 
ters - flying. The 
Centers for Disease 
Control put the av- 
erage weight gain 
of American adults 
from the early 
1990s to 2000 at 
8.5 pounds for men 
and 11.4 pounds for 

that bulk through 
the skies meant 
burning an addi- 
tional 350 million 
gallons of jet fuel costing more 
than a billion dollars annually. 

There are safety issues to 
consider as well. In the wake 
of a 2003 plane crash where a 
suspected factor was excess pas- 
senger weight, the FAA ordered 
airlines to assume an extra 10 
pounds per occupant when es- 
timating aircraft loads. All that 
having been said, 350 million 
gallons isn't really that much 
extra fuel burned — roughly 1.3 
percent. 

Let’s try greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. Yet another 2009 study con- 
sidered how much extra energy is 
needed to sustain a fat populace 
versus a skinny one. Comparing 
typical average weight distribu- 


index 25, 4 percent obesity rate 
thenj BMI 29, 40 percent obese 
now), the researchers calculated 
that a hypothetical population of 
1 billion fat adults contributes to 
global warming as follows: 

• 270 million more metric 
tons of greenhouse gases 
stemming from extra food 
production needed for the 19 
percent more calories wi 


bees 


fuel. 


rail. 
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These are low-end numbers. If 
one assumes obese people mostly 
live in developed countries using 
more energy per capita, obesity 
results in as much as 1 billion 
extra tons of greenhouse gases 
per billion population annually. 
This gives us the desired conclu- 
sion: Fat people, by their very ex- 
istence, are imperiling the planet 

There's more. Thcanimals and 
plants required to produce the 
additional food consumed by an 
overweight population also boost 

tion of animal feed contributes 
18 percent of GHG, more than all 
forms of transport. Larger people 
require larger clothes and, often, 
larger furniture, cars, homes and 
offices, and that means more 
GHG, too. 

Finally, a recent George 
Washington University study as- 
sessed the annual per-person cost 
of obesity as $4,879 for women 
and $2,646 for men, mostly due to 
higher medical costs and lost job 
opportunities. So listen to what 
science is telling you. America: 
Don’t be fat 
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CATWALKS 4 
FORWATERl 

AN ECO FASHION SHOW 

A SHOWCASE OF OUR STUDENTS' WORK 


from the 
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Friday April 27th 

CLUB VENUE 

Colchester, VT 
Doors open at 7:00 PM 
Show starts at 8:00 PM 


O-BRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 


All Earth Month Donations 
Stay Local and Support the 
Lake Champlain Committee 




Tickets are $ 1 0 in advance 
and $15 at the door. 

Purchase Tickets at 
O'Briens Salon Locations: 

Burlington, South Burlington, 
Essex Junction, Bimini Bills 
Hair Resort in Middlebury 
or at O'Briens Aveda Institute 


Find more information online at 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 
or by phone at 802.658.9591 



BAREFOOT FOR LIFE 
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Merrel I Barefoot Life shoes 
sport the wellness and foot 
strengthening benefits of 
barefoot, in stylish silhouettes 
to wear out to dinner, 
at work or around town. 


Wllllston 879-6640 M-f 9-7 Sat 9 6 Sun fO . 
Barre 476-7446 M -F 9-8. Sot 9-6. Sun «M • St. 


i Coupon lennysheo.com J 

127-0532 M F 9-8. Sot 8 30 6 Sun 1 


SELECT STYLES & COLORS AVAILABLE AT LENNY’S! 


MERRELL© 


MAKE EVERY 
STEP COUNT 


Meet: Shannon Bolduc 


66 If somebody goes 





join ourteam!_ 

^TOJOBS.COM 

inforavtautojobs.com 


TWIN CfTY SUBARU 
802 TOYOTA SCION Mfflttjrd 
BURUNGTON HYUNDAI 

BURLINGTON MITSUBISHI SUZUKI 0S{JJ$3 


question about a 
car — wants a price, 
wants to schedule a 
test drive — they get 
me. I stay with that 
customer from the 
initial request to when 
they're driving off the 
lot in their new car. 

Out of all of my 
girlfriends, I'm the 
only one who knows a 
thing about cars. But I 
didn't knowanything, 
either. I went into it 
completely blind and 
came out just fine. 
They take you by the 
hand and teach you 
how to do this. What 
they're looking for is 
personality: you can't 
teach personality. 

You just have to 
be willing to give it a 
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WHAT’S YOUR DEAL? 
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Purchase these offers only at: 

deals.sevendaysvt.com 


SWEETPERKS 



KOTO JAPANESE 
STEAKHOUSE: $20 
TOWARDS LUNCH 
AT KOTO IN SOUTH 
BURLINGTON FOR 
ONLY $10! 


Whether you choose to enjoy the entertainment of the 
experienced chefs at the Hibachi grill, the work of our 
talented sushi chefs using thefreshest of fish, Koto has 
something for everyone! 



BURLINGTON 
YOGA CONFERENCE 
SUNDAY DAY PASS LYDDIE 

UVM Davis Center. Lost Natjon 

Burlington Sunday, May 6 Montpelier $3© $15 

**^$59.40 Multiple shows listed. 

Visit deals.sevendaysvt.com 


GLOW BEAUTY 
LOUNGE: 

$50 TOWARDS 
SERVICES FOR $25! 

Whether you're looking to scrub 
the day away with a facial, recover 
from stress with a massage or just 
lookingfor a little YOUtime with a 
waxing service, you'll find just what 
you need Inside these walls. 


SEVEN DAYS 

Deal* 



Seven Days delivers deep 
discounts on concerts, plays 
and more: Between ticket deals, 
get local perks on shopping. 


Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
deals.sevendaysvt.com 





PQLI PSY ON THE PUBLIC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


Occupy’s Woman Problem 


V 


" 

group,” President 
Obama said this month. 
What affects women af- 
fects families, the economy and American 
• ■ s, he added. In other 


Women care about the economy, not 
silly stuff such as contraception, claimed 
Ann Romney, Mitt's ambassador to the 
female half of humanity (or maybe to hu- 
manity). That is, women aren’t different 
from men. 


TheWaron Women is a"fiction” cooked 


up by the Democrats, said Republican 
National Committee chairman Reince 
Priebus - as real as a "war on caterpillars.” 

Are women an interest group? 

It's an old question that bobs up again 
and again. To Marx, class was the “princi- 
pal contradiction” — the clash that deter- 
mined the course of history. The "Woman 
Question" was a side issue, which would 
evaporate after the revolution. 

In the '60s, womea queers and people 
of color revisited the debate, insisting their 
contradictions were principal, too. In fact, 
some white male lefties still blame “iden- 
tity politics" for splintering class solidarity 
and. with it, the Left. 

What matters most — class, race, 
gender? Something else? After 40 years, 
it seemed a consensus had been reached: 
all of the above, so tightly knotted together 
that they cannot be unraveled. 

But the question is up again. Occupy, 
the movement that brought back class 
struggle, doesn't quite know what to do 

Last fall, I wrote that Occupy Wall 
Street was feminist: Its horizontal struc- 
ture, commitment to nonviolence and even 
its attention to the domestic — such as 
good food from the public kitchen - were 
legacies of the womens movement. 

But it turns out life wasn't so bliss- 
ful for some residents of the concrete 
Peaceable Kingdom. Men were dominat- 
ing the General Assembly. The lengthy 
and exhaustively debated Declaration of 
the Occupation of New York City man- 
aged to include only one grievance dealing 
with sex and gender: “The:' have perpetu- 
ated inequality and discrimination in the 
workplace based on age, the color of one’s 
skin, sex, gender identity and sexual ori- 
entation." Childcare was infrequent, or 
so casual as to be hazardous. Women and 
queers were being harassed and assaulted 
under the blue-tarp cover of night. 

Even Occupy’s main form of political 
action - nonviolent civil disobedience, 
which means, basically, submitting to 


police brutality and spending countless 
hours in jail — favors young white men: 
They are sturdy, childless and unlikely 
to receive the harsh treatment that their 
counterparts of color would receive. 

Soon an LGBTQ caucus convened. In 
response to the violence, a Safer Spaces 
working group committed itself to 
“makfing) Occupy Wall Street an anti- 
oppressive place for everyone 
including but not limited t 
women, people of color, 

youth, and people who 
are queer, trans, gender 
nonconforming differ- 
ently nbled, undocu- 
mented, houseless, and/ 
or those with less struc- 
tural power and privi- 
lege.” The group set abc 
using compassion to cool vola- 
tile situations, leaving the 
police out of it 

The GA was pushed 
to institute “progressive 



and sexuality are important; born into a 
"1 percent family," she became a radical 
when she "turned up in the world queer." 
Still, she suggested the central problem is 
economic inequality. 

And in spite of considerable egalitarian 
practice. Occupy has shown the same ten- 
dency as every other political movement 
- from the Russian Revolution to the Arab 
Spring - to view women's free- 
n as an afterthought, even 
expendable. Occupy Austin, 

fuses to take a position on 
abortion because it is too 
"divisive." And opposing 
capitalism isn't? 

feminist GA. But it is skit- 
tish about both words. The 
Declaration amendment was 
tabled because some felt it 
wasn't inclusive of trans- 
people, whom the caucus 
also represents. Members of 
a planning meeting for the 
list GA spent a long time de- 


D0ESN7 QUITE KNOW WHATTO DO WITH WOMEN. 


get on the list to speak. A men's group con- 
vened to practice, as one member put it, 
"checking our privilege." 

A caucus called Women Occupying 
Wall Street, or WOW. is working for “the 
empowerment of female-assigned and/or 
female-identified individuals” and 'Collec- 
tive action on the issues diat affect women 
most” WOW drafted an amendment to the 
Declaration: “They deny women socioeco- 
nomic and political equality and auton- 
omy over their bodies, and they oppress 
women through commodification, sexual 
exploitation and violence, diereby denying 
women and girls the ability to reach their 
full potential.” Now WOW is organizing a 
feminist GA. 

Yet feminism - either ns a broad poli- 
tics against domination or as a promotion 
of women’s rights - remains at the mar- 
gins of Occupy. 

Even self-identified feminists are de- 
bating the “principal contradiction.” Atone 
Occupy-related panel, Rachel Schragis, 
creator of the wonderful flowchart of 
OWS' Deelaratioa argued that gender 


bating whether to use “War on Women" 
in its publicity. Occupy has had the same 
struggle with the word feminism, in part 
because trans Occupiers feel marginalized 
by it But to show you how convoluted 
the debates are, the working group Fern 
DA ( Feminist Direct Action) is interested 
only in "destroying the gender binary” 
and wants nothing to do with “women's 

I'm equally uncomfortable with the 
word “woman.” As New School gender 
studies professor Ann Snitow pointed out 
at a recent gathering of my feminist affinity 
group, our generation also felt suffocated 
by that label and the descriptors written 
on it But we couldn’t peel it off — so we 
appropriated “woman” for our own uses: 
A woman could be a mechanic or doctor; a 
mother or not; a butch, a femme or neither. 

As for "feminist,” we plead not guilty 
to the trans people's charge. In fact, it was 
feminism's critique of the limits of gender 
that opened the door to the transgendered. 

If females of our generation felt stuck 
with “woman," said Snitow. today's young 


people feel they can create their own 
identities. Political meetings commonly 
start with everyone stating their preferred 
gender pronouns: “I'm Judith, and I prefer 
she.” Like die feminist redefinitions of 
woman, this self-invention helps free 
everyone. 

But the idea that each person makes 
him-, her- or “theirself," which pervades 
Occupy, also pervades American political 
culture, and not always to the good: Radical 
individualism, ascendant since Gens X and 
Y were bom, gives us everything from Ayn 
Rand to the antitax movement 

What the belief in self-made identity 
leaves out commented Rutgers University 
philosopher Drucilla Cornell at that af- 
finity group meeting is “identification" 
— how others perceive you. Of course, 
people who resist conventional gender 
are reminded daily of other people's often 
hateful perceptions. So are people of color. 
“TYayvon Martin might have identified 
himself as a white girl for all we know.” 
said Cornell. “But the world saw him 
as a black teenage boy," and therefore a 
menace. “Identification” killed TYayvon. 

The War on Women is an attack on 
women's diverse identities by those who 
would strangle bom-female bodies with 
an antiquated identification: woman as 
uterus-bearing, female-identified, baby- 
making human, legally married to and eco- 
nomically dependent on a sperm-emitting 
male-identified human. 

The enemies of gender flexibility, in 
other words, have created an exclusive 
interest group called Women and set about 
punishing anyone who doesn’t meet its 
entry requirements, from the teenage girl 
getting an abortion to the single mother to 
the drag queen. 

Women must respond by defending 
their interests - reproductive rights, equal 
pay, income supports and child care — as 
a group. But, as WOWs amendment con- 
cluded, “the issues that affect women affect 
all of society.” So, just as second-wavers 
redefined “woman," this interest group 
can embrace all genders. Meanwhile, all 
genders need to recognize their mutual 
interests, strategically setting aside some 
individual differences. 

At the moment Occupy recognizes ev- 
eryone - the 99 percent - and each one. 
But if the 99 percent don't fully integrate 
and stand up for the 51 percent, Occupy 
will win justice for no one. (?) 



story? Contact lovlnetPMvendaysvt.com. 



T he actors gather in a circle, like 
a sports team before a game. But 
rather than the adrenaline-fueled 
hoots — or prayers — of athletes, 
what emerges from this huddle is 
deep breathing twitching, a shak- 
ing of limbs. With eyes closed, the Green 
Candle Theatre Company loosens up and 
inwardly slips into the alter egos of the 
evening, as producer/director/cowriter 
Aaron Masi leads what can only be called 
a guided meditation Feel the floor beneath 
you. Let go of your day. Give yourselves per- 

So begins a rehearsal for The Napoleon. 
Green Candle's upcoming show at the Off 
Center for the Dramatic Arts in Burli ngton. 
With tile spotlights off, die black-box the- 
ater is dim and feels almost chapel-like. 
That doesn’t last long Widi a final, gentle 
prod from Masi — Let’s allow our charac- 
ters to come alive — the nine actors break 
apart like determined atoms. The exercise 
has effected a palpable shift to an alternate 
universe. Assuming their respective roles, 
the actors proceed to work through scenes 
from this zany takeoff on the life of French 
emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. 

With opening night still weeks away, 
pretty much every aspect of the play is still 
being shaped. (Except the tagline: "It's all 
about the little guy.”) There is much ex- 
perimentation and improvisation. There 
are flubbed lines and moves; suggestions 
from Masi, lead writer John Oliver and 



All these new troupes join Green 
Candle, which is coming up on its 20th 
year: U-year-old Spielpalast Cabaret (yes, 
diat scantily clad ensemble has become 
an institution); 18-year-old Vermont Stage 
Company; and stalwarts Lyric Theatre 
and the Saint Michael's Playhouse. There 
are individual playwrights, too, such as 
Jarvis, James Lantz ( The Bus ) and Maura 
Campbell ( Flower Duet, among others), 
who may work with a company or inde- 
pendently assemble actors and crew to 
stage dieir plays. And, though they aren’t 
local, the Broadway musicals and other 
touring productions brought in by the 
Flynn Center and University of Vermont 
Lane Series contribute to the glitzier end 
of die dieatrical spectrum. 

Not to be discounted, the University of 
Vermont and St. Michael’s College both 
have theater majors and active perform- 
ing seasons. Champlain College, thoujdi it 
lacks a theater department per se, stages 
occasional works featuring both students 
and community actors. 

Undeniably, Jarvis says, “There is a lot 

IE STAGE 

Theatergoers who attend VSCs cur- 
rent production of As You Like It will 
hear Jaques intone the famous line. 
“All the world’s a stage.” It introduces 
Shakespeare’s discourse on the “seven 


SETTING THE SM 


Is Burlington ready to 
become a theater town? 


BY PAMELA P0LST0N 


? stage manager Allison Brown. And there 
uj is room for silliness: Masi, tall and hirsute, 
carries around a hand puppet that also 
has diick black hair and a preposterous 
H mustache. Though it resembles a cross 
cj between Stalin and Groucho Marx, the 
9 puppet mutters, courtesy of Mast with a 
jj bad French accent 
N From this rehearsal, an observer might 
° not gather what an ambitious work The 
Napoleon is — in its originality, in its col- 
M laborative genesis and in its planned run 
5 of an unprecedented six weeks. Nor is it 
2 obvious that something larger is at play, 
S and not just Nappy’s egomaniacal empire. 
w In the broader context of Burlington’s 
theatrical community, this work could be 
seen as one of the forces building toward 
a tipping point, an evolutionary leap. With 
apologies to filmmaker Pedro Almodovar, 
g let’s call it a theater scene on the edge of a 
nervous breakthrough. 

s 


THE PLAYERS 

Burlington actor, director and playwright 
Seth Jarvis has been involved “in one way 
or another" with about 30 plays over the 
last decade, he says — some with estab- 
lished troupes, some with “companies” 
that lasted for only one show. His most 
recent work was Icon, an intense one-man 
piece that Jarvis wrote based on the life of 
movie star Montgomery Clift. His brother, 
Nathan Jarvis, starred; local theater vet 
Chris Caswell directed. Its run at the Off 
Center earned praise from audiences and 
critics alike. 

Since his first show in 2002, Seth Jarvis 
observes, local theater has grown, well, 
dramatically. His own role in that develop- 

“Burlington is a town with a lot of the- 
ater, but it is not yet a ‘theater town,”' Jarvis 
says. “It has the potential to become one.” 

Just what is a theater town? “One that 


supports a lot of endeavors — everything 
from classics to big musicals to original 
work,” he suggests. 

The endeavors, at least, are already 
there. Witness the growing number of 
small theater companies, most of which 
have organized into nonprofits (a neces- 
sary step toward fundraising and apply- 
ing for grants). The last few years have 
brought a bumper crop: the Saints & 
Poets Production Company, which em- 
ploys puppets along with humans; Small 
Potatoes Theater Company; the North 
Hero-based Vermont Shakespeare 
Company, which is debuting its Bard- 
in-the-park production in Burlington 
this summer; Steel Cut Theatre; and 
the laff-riot crew Potato Sack Pants 
Theater. Moxie Productions is based in 
Waterbury, but director Monica Callan 
is a familiar player in Burlington. And 
then there is tire swelling cast of char- 
acters engaged in local standup and 
improv comedy. 


isn’t literally true. And. without adequate 
venues for rehearsal and performance, no 
town can foment a theater scene. Luckily 
for Burlington thespians. more spaces are 
cropping up. 

Small companies would b e hard- pressed 
to rent the Flynn MainStage (more than 
S3000 per weekend, plus tech and service 
fees) or even the smaller FlynnSpaee ($425 
per day for nonprofits) - lx>me of Vermont 
Stage. At Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 
it takes a sure-to-sell-out show such as 
Spielpalast to cover the expenses ($20 per 
hour plus other fees). 

That's why the advent of the low-cost 
($150 per day/$700 per week), 60-seat 
Off Center was “a huge blessing" says 
Jarvis, when it opened in June 2010. After 
downtown club 135 Pearl closed in 2006, 
“there were a few years when there was no 
real space to do low-cost work,” he notes. 
Jarvis and Shawn Lipenski produced a 
stage rendering of The Breakfast Club at 




Higher Ground in 2005. 
but the South Burlington 
nightclub is built for 
bands, notthespians. 

The four founders of 
Off Center - actors Paul 
Schnabel, John Alexander 
and Genevra MacPhail, 
and playwright/actor/ 
musician Steve Goldberg 
- perform there them- 
selves in Goldberg's works 
and others. For its grand 
opening Off Center put to- 
gether a Switch On Festival 
featuring 16 groups and 
individuals who are natu- 
ral denizens of the venue. 
For its first anniversary 
last year, the founders 
produced what they aus- 
piciously called the First 
Annual Burlington Fringe 
Festival. In 18 months. Off 
Center hosted more than 
30 productions. 

Also new in the past 


Seeing 
theater 
is the 
ultimate 
way 
to 

interact 

with 

other 

humans. 

JENA NECRASO 


"Right now we have the 
[Vermont] Commons 
School performing West 
Side Story," reports venue 
director Mariah Riggs. 

to a lot of school groups 
as well as business confer- 
ences. and is considering 
coprescndng music with 
the nearby Skinny Pancake 
restaurant. Since its debut 
in 2010 with Rocky Honor 
(Puppet) Show, Saints & 
Poets has used MSL for its 
twice-yearly productions. 
Next up. in May. is Peter 
Pan, or the Boy Who Would 
Not Grow Up. (Coproducer 
Jess Wilson stresses that 
though family-friei 


version.) 

While it is designed to 
be affordable, at $300 per 
show night. MSL is still 
prohibitively costly for 
;s, some of 
alternative 


which have sought o 
venues that have no stages at all. 

Frances Binder and James Moore 
of Steel Cut Theatre, for instance, 
have performed at Burlington 
Dances in the Chace Mill, and 
just concluded a run of David 
Mamet's two-person Oleanna 
the Flynn Center’s Hochl 
Studio Lab ($25 per day for 
nonprofits). North End 
Studio B, located in the 


BURLINGTON THEATER GROUPS 

CHAMPLAIN THEATRE: No theater major or department but students perform 
throughout the school year with professionals and community actors. Six productions 
this past year, directed by Joanne Farrell. Alumni Auditorium, Champlain College. Last 
show: Humble Boy. champlain.edu/champlain-theatre 

GREEN CANDLE THEATRE COMPANY: Since 1989. A nonprofit dedicated to creation 
of original theater and sustainability of creative economy. Presldent/cofounder 
Aaron Masi. Next production: The Napoleon. May 5 to June 9 at the Off Center for the 
Dramatic Arts In Burlington, greencandletheatre.com 

LYRIC THEATRE COMPANY: Sincel973.The nonprofit is one of the largestamateur 
companies in the U.S. Executive director Syndi Zook. Produces a fall and spring show 
each year. Just finished run of Titanic: The Musical. Next production: Rent November 
8-11 at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts in Burlington. Iyrictheatrevt.org 

MOXIE PRODUCTIONS: Since 2001. A nonprofit dedicated to challenging and 
community-building theater: also presents an annual Vermont Contemporary 
Playwrights Forum award. Artistic producing director Monica Callan. Next production 
in Buriington: The Little Foxes. October 17 to November 3 at Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Website under construction: moxie@pshift.com. 244-4168 

SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE THEATRE DEPARTMENT. Presents two big shows per 
school year, open to the public, and also performs in regional and national festivals. 
Spring2012 production was an original work titledAPP-etite. smcvt.edu/academiC5/ 
theatre 

SAINT MICHAEL'S PLAYHOUSE: Since 1947. The regional summer theater produces 
classic and contemporary comedies, musicals and mysteries featuring Equity actors 
from Broadway and beyond. Producing artistic director Chuck Tobin. Next production: 
2012 season starts with Nunsense. June 19-30. at the McCarthy Arts Center. SL 
Michael's College, In Colchester, academlcs.smcvt.edu/playhouse 

SAINTS & POETS PRODUCTION COMPANY: Since 2010. Founded by Kevin Christopher 
and Jess Wilson, a nonprofit theatrical organization whose mission isto promote 
puppetry arts through a variety of media. Next production: Peter Pan. or the Boy 
Who Would Not Grow Up May 11-20 at Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center in 
Burlington, saintsandpoetsproductions.org 

SMALL POTATOES THEATER COMPANY: Since 2011. A nonprofit founded and 
codirected by Pamela Formica and Emer F>ond Feeney Tor the purpose of creating 

Aunt Dan and Lemon, smallpotatoestheater@gmail.com, 922-4996 

SPIELPALAST CABARET Since 2001. Founded by Lois Trombley and Terry McCants, 
a nonprofit that produces an original cabaret experience with local actors dancers, 
musicians and crew. Next production: May 11 -26 at Burlington City Hall Auditorium: 
two 'scandalous' shows on May13 and 19. spielpalastcabareLorg 

STEEL CUT THEATRE: Since 2011. Founded by Frances Binder and James Moore to create 
theater that sticks to your ribs." Just finished a run of Oteanna. steelcuttheatre.com 

UVM THEATRE DEPARTMENT Presents a full schedule of shows during the school 
year, open to the public. Just finished Its Spring Festival of Plays. Next production 
begins in the fall with How I Learned to Drive, uvmtheatre.org 

VERMONT SHAKESPEARE COMPANY: Si nee 2008 at Knight Point State Park in the 
Champlain Islands: 2012 marks debut in Burlington at Oakledge Park. The nonprofits 
mission is to present "wildly innovative professional productions of classical plays' 
and 'connect the beauty of our natural world to the magic of live theater.' Founders: 
Jena Necrason and John Nagle. Next production: The Tempest August 10-12 at 
Knight Point State Park: August 17-19 at Oakledge Park, vermontshakespeare.org 

VERMONT STAGE COMPANY: Since 1995. Nonprofit Equity company producing both 
dassiesand newer, original works featuring local and regional actors. Producing 
artistic director Cristina Alicea. Now presenting As You Like It through May 6 at the 
FlynnSpace. vtstage.org 

VERY MERRY THEATRE: Since 2002. A nonprofit travelingchildren’stheatercompany 
for ages 6 to 18. focusing on classic drama and literature. Theater camps at the VMT 
home in the Old North End. Next production: Mulan, Jr., May 10-12. at Edmunds Middle 
School in Budington. verymerrytheatre.org 
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same buildingasthe Off Center and owned 
by Ben Bergstcin and April Werner, has 
also been used for theatrical productions; 
their new Studio A is likewise designed 
for performance, though it's yet to host a 
production. 

Withngrowingnumberofboth players 
and places, is Burlington on the cusp of 
becoming a theater town? "1 'd like to think 
so.” says Jarvis. "There are reasons to be- 


THEAUDIENCE 

The recent burgeoning of theater in 
Burlington may come as a surprise to many 
locals. If you’re one of them, you’re part of 
the problem - and the potential - for the 
theater community. The work is out there 
to be experienced, but. as Jarvis’ comment 
implies, the audience is an equally impor- 
tant part of the equation. 

How does a theater company build an 
audience? Not just bodies in chairs expect- 
ing to be entertained, but loyal, informed 
supporters of live performance? 

It goes without saying that sheer quan- 
tity is a good thing. “The more [growth] 
happens, the more the audience grows." 
suggests Jarvis. “And the more shows you 
see, the better your appreciation becomes, 
the more critical your eye.” 

“It’s a combination of theatrical talent 
and feeling the pulse of the public,” sug- 
gests John Alexander. “That is, choosing 


material that will be ap- 
pealing to a broader part 
of the populace.” It’s an 
interesting comment, given 
die often-edgy works per- 
formed at the Off Center. 

But whatever you put on, 

Alexander says, make it as 
gpod as possible. 

Quality is paramount, 
agrees VSC's Cristina 
Alicea, whose current As 
You Like It is an adapta- 

ers each playing multiple 
roles. “If you're going to do 
an adaptation." site says. 

"you have to do it really, 
really welL" A fairly regular 

base has come to expect 

— and generally receives 

- high-quality work from 
diis professional company. 

Other actors and direc- 
tors believe they need to 

daring or challenging, or at 
least new and surprising 

The Napoleon may meet 
all those criteria - though 
its ample humor is likely 
to offset any challenges 
the play’s unconventional 
structure presents to audiences. Masi says 
he started working on the play a year ago, 
after joking around with artist/actor Alex 
Dostie, who said he had always wanted 
to play the emperor. "I said I would write 
him a Napoleon play, but it would have 
to be a comedy,” Masi says. “But early on, 
we established that it’s not really about 
Napoleon.” Indeed, surprises await the- 
atergoers at this one. 

Also in tile new-and-different 
category is another original 
work from Seth Jarvis. This 
fall, he and Saints & Poets 
will present his first-ever 
musical. The Moreau Horrors, 
based on H.G. Wells’ 1896 sci-fi 
The Island of Dr. Moreau. 
“The animal-human hybrid 
just screamed ‘puppets,’” 
Jarvis quips. 

Steel Cut Theatre’s 
"theater that sticks to 
your ribs” - the implication 
being that the company 

thing to chew on. “We 
don't like theater when 
you go and have a fun time 
and never think about it 
again,” explains Moore. 
Chimes in Binder, “We 
like the potential that tlie- 

a new way, and to bring up 
new questions.” 

Toward that end, the 


couple - who moved from Portland, 
Ore., to Burlington last year to launch 
their company - invite the public into 
their process with an online journal, 
open rehearsals and Q&A sessions at the 
end of their shows, during which they 

the work and its ideas. 

Moore recalls a man at one such 
session who said he had been utterly 
offended by some of the language in the 
play and didn’t care to see that writer's 
work again. But, the audience member 
added, he'd come back to see Steel Cut 
because he thought they did a good job. 
Moore says he appreciated that level of 
intelligent observation; the man could 
distinguish the players from the play. 

Alicea, who arrived in Vermont to take 
the reins at VSC this past year, has also 
been using digital media to entice sub- 
scribers into the artistic process. In regular 
e-newsletters, she shares details from re- 
hearsals, hints of things to come and offers 
extras such as video previews. 

Like Moore and Binder. Jena Necrason 
and John Nagle are a couple who moved 
to Vermont (from New York) to do the- 
ater. Though their Vermont Shakespeare 
Company offers a very different experi- 
ence from many small companies - out- 
door productions of the Bard - they also 
foster audience participation. It’s “super 

audience into the process somehow. That 
helps them to become critical viewers, to 
see how a work is created. They become 
part of the dialogue. Social media is a huge 


adds, “but it’s important 
to reach out personally 

Each of the com- 
pany* four seasons in 
Vermont has seen “a big 
jump in growth," says 
Nagle. “A lot of it has 
to do with the fact that 
we’re creating a regular 
theatrical festival, so 
to speak.” Indeed, his 
and Necrason’s goal is 
to establish a statewide, 
multivenue Shakespeare 
festival." Nagle believes 
“the more the merrier” 
is key to building a 
thriving theater scene in 
Vermont 

While it may boost 
morale, a “bring it, do it 
well and they will come" 
attitude is not enough 
to get ticket buyers 
in the door. Whether 

not creative types will 
have to suck it up. learn 
how to create budgets 
and market the hell out 
of their productions, 
suggests Alexander. “If 
you don't allocate part of your budget to 
marketing what’s the point?” he says. “No 
one will come.” That poses an advertising 
“conundrum.” as Alexander puts it “At the 
Off Center, we barely have enough money 
to pay the bills, much less buy ads. But you 
have to.” 

Thebusiness of theater is partofthe "in- 
frastructure” that Jarvis says Burlington’s 
scene needs in order to mature. “When 
people say they ’want to do theater,' they 
want to perform, direct, maybe design,” 
he points out. “Nobody is saying T want 
to run die board and fundraise.'” But these 
arc crucial activities that will help small 
theater companies develop subscriber 
bases and regular programming that au- 
diences can count on. It’s hard, after all, 
to become a loyal patron when you don’t 
know when, what or where a company’s 
next show will be. 

At Green Candle. Masi lias another 
arrow in his promo quiver; bringing the- 
ater to people where they are. “We're going 
to do a rehearsal in my mom’s church," 
he says. “My brother works at Pillsbury 
Manor. We're actively trying to go beyond 
the traditional audiences, knowing that 
[they] might come to see other Green 
Candle shows.” 

Another imperative People who do the- 
ater need to go to theater, says Off Center’s 
Alexander, who contrasts theater’s status 
quo with the relatively tighter music and 
visual-art scenes in Burlington. And he 
takes a hard line: “It surprises me that 
local theater people can't go support each 





other’s shows," 'n 
he says, then 
adds witheringly, 

“You can’t carve 
out one night to go?" 

Necrason and Nagle are 
making an effort to do just 
that — they took in another 
Shakespeare offering in 
Burlington this week. VSC’s 
As You Like It. "We’re talking 
about how to cross- promote 
in creative ways,” Necrason 
says. That’s based on a conclu- 
sion Nagle drew after he at- 
tended the statewide VATTA 
(Vermont Association of 
Theatre and Theatre Artists) 
auditions in March, she says: 
“He felt there needed to 


Bon across companies. 

For example. 

Necrason says, “My 
company promotes 
what's happening at 
Vermont Stage. If you're 
all working together for 
a common goal," she 
muses. “I think that's 
where a theater com- 
munity really comes 


labor of love; for most, 
it entails juggling pro- 
duction schedules with 
day jobs, families and 
the rest of life. Few are 
making any money at it 
As Jess Wilson of Saints 
& Poets puts it, “Our goal 

If we have a little left 
over, dial’s great; you 
put it toward the next 
production." She reveals 
that producing 2010's 
Rocky Horror (Puppet) 
Show cost upward of 
$10,000. And they didn’t 
even have to pay the 
puppets. 

In other words, the- 

ftnancial gamble, not to 

risk. Sometimes, the 
audiences aren’t there. 
Or they don’t “get it." Yet 
Aaron Masi still aspires 

professional theater 
organization. Necrason 
and Nagle want to build 


When 
people 
say they 
"want 
to do 
theater," 
they 
want to 
perform, 
direct, 
maybe 
design. 
Nobody 
is saying, 
"I want 
to run 
the board 
and 

fundraise." 

SETH JARVIS 


statewide 
Shakespeare 
festival. Green 
Candle actor Tracey 
Girdich says she’d 
like “to start creat- 
ing fringe festivals 
in Burlingtoa” 
I Actors are moving 
1 to Burlington 
Bi~ expressly for the- 
ater. Every one of 
them, from stars to 
crew and support staff 
behind the scenes, 
seems eager to share 
what Girdich calls the 
power of performance. 
Where does this 

W from? And why 
should nonperform- 
ers - aka potential 
audiences - care? 

"It’s important to 
watch people living 
and breathing in 
front of you," insists 
Vermont Stage's 
Alicea. “[Theater 
is] beyond enter- 
tainment It's an 
opportunity to step 
outside yourself and 
assess choices you’re 
making in your own 
life." 

“As theater art- 
ists, we have to fight 
so hard to get people 
off their couches 
and away from their 
computers," offers 
Necrason "Seeing 
theater is the ulti- 


with other humans. 
It's essential.” 

This interaction 
is transformative for 
theatergoers. too, 
believes Girdich. who 
says a college acting 
class “unlocked my 
voice and changed my 
life." She calls theater 
“a full-bodied sensory 
experi enc e because of 
the nature of the corn- 

energy between the 

When it’s good, it’s 
incredibly satisfying" 
she concludes. “It’s 
like sex.” 

Does Burlington 
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Dude North 

Canoeing to Canada with the "Lost Boys" of Camp Keewaydin 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 



F rom a waterfront park in life 
Ontario town of Hawkesbury,_ 
die armada sets off at noon 
under low gray clouds, steer- 
ing west up the Ottawa River. Paddling 
under the half-mile concrete span of 
die Long-Sault bridge, which connects 
Ontario to Quebec, are 10 young men 
steering five wood-canvas canoes. They 
ride high through the chop stirred up 
by a strong tailwind, powering upriver 
against a barely perceptible current 
It’s not long before the singing begins. 
Someone starts to whisde a melody 
quickly recognizable as “BigRock Candy 
Mountain." A few voices chime in. Over 
die wind and swells, I catch a line or two 
about the lemonade springs where the 
bluebird sings. 

The 10 men bring to mind the voya- 
geurs who, centuries ago, sang while 
paddling northwest on these waters 
in search of beaver pelts proffered by 
Indian trappers. In reality, they’re a 
gaggle of grown-up summer campers 
recapturing the freedom of adolescence 
and its attendant adventure. 

This is Expedition 2012: a 70-day, 
1200-mile canoe trip from Vermont’s 
Lake Dun mo re to the shores of James 
Bay in northern Ontario. Its crew con- 
sists of 10 staff members of Keewaydin 
Dunmore, a 102 -year-old boys’ camp 


.known for its epic canoe trips into the 
CanadiaTTinlerkir. Many of the men, all 
counselors between dieagesof21 and 27. 
have spent every summer at Keewaydin 
since they were young campers. 

After three years of planning, the 
group of old friends set off from Lake 
Dunmore on Easter Sunday, expecting 
to return in June for another year at 

“At this point, camp is like home to a 
lot of us," says Bill Souser, a doctoral stu- 
dent in history at Penn State University 
who has attended Keewaydin for IS 
years, as a camper and counselor. “It’s 
a very familiar, comfort- 
able place where you grew 
up living and learning and 
playing and growing” 

When I join them in 
Hawkesbury on a 40-something-degree, 
rainy Friday in April, the crew has al- 
ready logged more than 200 miles in 
13 days. From Dunmore, they followed 
Otter Creek to Lake Champlain, pad- 
dling north along its western shore, 
past a remote border crossing and on 
to the Richelieu. Walking their boats 
down shallow canals and portaging 
their gear miles overland, they readied 
the St. Lawrence Seaway at Montreal, 
where their green, 17-foot canoes were 
dwarfed - and nearly swamped — by 


EBS 


cargo ships. TurningwesL they followed 
Samuel de Chnmplain’s 1615 route tip the 
Ottawa, which will take them to Lake 
Temiskaming and, eventually, through a 
series of rivers and lakes to James Bay. 

Along the way, the men have garnered 
quizzical glances and raised eyebrows. 
Recounting die reaction of more than 
a few Quebecois, they affect their best 
French Canadian accents, and say, “Bay 
James? Mon Dieu!" 

Here on the Ottawa, ours are the only 
crafts on the water. We are not in the 
wilderness, but we are all alone. To our 
port side is Ontarki and to our starboard 
is Quebec. Both shores are 
lined with a smattering 
of suburban-style houses, 
mobile homes and the oc- 
casional gaudy mansion. 
Highways and high-tension wires run 
parallel to the river, which, of course, 
was itsdf once a highway. 

My friend Hannah — whom I’ve 
talked into joining me for my three days 
on the Ottawa - and I paddle hard, but 
we struggle at times to keep up with the 
guys. Our rented yellow plastic canoe 
lacks die freeboard of their high-gun- 
waled boats, causing us to take on frigid 
water as the swells splash over our bow. 

Wearing matching blue jackets 
emblazoned with an Expedition 2012 


logo, our comrades pass die time on 
die water bantering about pop culture, 
telling old Keewaydin stories and, most 
of all, it seems, singing. By the time we 
make landfall two hours later to scout 
for a campsite, I have heard renditions 
of “Big Rock Candy Mountain,” "My 
Country 'Tis of Thee” and the BuckneO 
University alma mater. 

Song is a big part of this expedition. 
Tom Bloch, a crew member who gradu- 
ated from Bates College last year and 
worked briefly for a Washington, D.C., 
law firm, explains diat many of the songs 
sung at Keewaydin describe canoeing 
journeys of the past. 

“We always sing about these epic 
trips,” he tells me after we’ve set up 
camp not far from a highway on the 
Quebec side of the river. "With this trip, 
we're trying to show campers it’s still 
possible.” 

Indeed, the paddlers intend to follow 
the route of a storied Keewaydin jour- 
ney chronicled in a song called "The 
Trip In,” which describes a trek to Lake 
'Ibmagami, where another Keewaydin 
camp is located. All five boats - Sylvan 
Bliss and Lord of the Forest among them 
— are named for lyrics in camp songs. 

Expedition 2012 “sort of pulls the 
songs from the pages for these kids,” 
says Pete Wright, a math teacher whose 


grandparents met on Lake Dunmore 
and who has spent 15 summers at 
Keewaydin. 

The crew sets up camp widi impres- 
sive efficiency. Each has a designated 
role for the day as delineated by a 
complex spreadsheet hammered out in 
advance. The arrangement assures that 
no one is paired with the same partner in 
any of the five rotating tasks: Two are as- 
signed to build and tend a fire; two bake 
bread and dessert; two serve as leaders 
and navigators; two “roamers” help out 
where help is needed. The least desir- 
able of the roles is "walloping'' which is 
Keewaydin jargon for doing the dishes. 
Time- honored tradition has it that one is 
to giggle while one wallops. 

To Hannah, all this talk of summer 
camp is utterly foreign. She shoots me 
a look when the guys wax nostalgic 
about summers past or launch into song 
Having gown up in Vermont hiking 
and paddling with her family, she finds 
it odd the way these flatlanders come 
north from New York and Boston to 
wallop in the woods in organized groups 
of boys before heading back to their prep 
schools and liberal arts colleges. 

Me, I'm conflicted. I myself spent 
eight summers at a different boys' camp 
on the other side of Vermont from Lake 
Dunmore. Some of my fondest early 
memories are of canoe trips to the 
Rangeley Lakes and the Adirondacks 
- not walloping, but certainly singing 
camp songs. Nevertheless, I stopped 
working as a summer camp counselor 
nearly a decade ago, and I can’t help but 
wonder when — or if — dtese guys ever 
will. 

"Keewaydin inspires lifelong loyal- 
ties in a lot of people,” Souser tells me 
later. "So it's not weird to be sitting here 
at 25 or 26 saying ‘What am I doing 
still at summer camp? when there are 
people who have families diat come 
up every year for summer camp who 
have been doing this for 30 or 40 years 
themselves.” 

Try as I might, I cannot help but think 
of these 10 men — most only a couple 
years younger than myself — as the Lost 
Boys paddling north widiout their Peter 
Pan. 

It’s raining when, at 5:15 on Saturday 
morning, the call comes out that a break- 
fast of pancakes and bacon is ready. In 
matching blue-and-white Expedition 
2012 rainsuits, the boys around the fire 
are oddly chipper for such a miserable 


morning. Despite the early wake-up, it 
takes nearly two hours for diem to orga- 
nize diemselves and hit the water. 

Westillaren'tin the wilderness- diat 
won't come for anodier couple of weeks 
— but the further from Hawkesbury we 
travel, the more fields and silos appear, 
broken up by small villages with stone 
churches. The river, once nearly two 
miles wide, narrows as we pass one of 
diree car ferries that link the two prov- 
inces between Hawkesbury and Ottawa, 
which are approximately 70 miles apart. 

We eat lunch on a peninsula just past 
the Quebec town of Montebello. The 
cold rain has left me shivering and unco- 
ordinated, so after a quick bowl of coffee 
and some gorp, Hannah and I shove off 
while the boys continue munching on 
the second course of their midday meal. 
On a day like this, you have to paddle 
hard to keep yourself from freezing 

Despite our head start, five boats soon 
overtake us. It occurs to me that, in addi- 
tion to their muscles, the guys are fueled 
by the adrenaline of finally being on the 
journey they spent three years planning. 


T he idea was hatched in 2009 when 
Johnny Clore, Jeff Chandler and 
Souser spent a day off from camp hiking 
in the Adirondacks. Frustrated that 
they never spent time with one another 
outside of camp, they talked about orga- 
nizing a four-day, counselors-only trip 
at the end of the summer. Within half 
an hour, the plan had grown far more 
elaborate. 

“By the time we stopped formulating 
this idea, it had become an expedition 
all the way from Vermont to James Bay 
where we built our own canoes," Souser 

As the crew expanded from six to 10, 
so did their ambitions: They received 
the backing of die camp and, in return, 
turned the expedition into a fundraising 
mission. To date, they have raised more 
than $200,000 for camp scholarships — 
much of it from two $75,000 gifts. They 
secured sponsorships from gear manu- 
facturers, built the canoes with a master 
craftsman, and talked fellow counselor 
and film student Kyle Sauer into gradu- 
ating a semester early so he could serve 


as trip videographer. After quitting their 
jobs and explaining diemselves to anx- 
ious parents and girlfriends, they set off 
on their journey. 

Ahead of us now, the day 's designated 
navigators investigate a spongy, swampy 
campsite in national parkland on the 
Quebec side of the river. After we beach 
our boats and set up our tents, a ranger 
drives up a rond we had not noticed and 
tells us in broken English dial we cannot 
camp here. Defeated, we take to the 
canoes and paddle into a driving rain. 
The wind picks up as we cross a vast 
stretch of open water. 

With 21 miles already behind us that 
day, we now paddle three more - though 
it feels like 10. Finally, our navigators 
setde on a horseshoe-shaped island just 
outside the nature preserve, and we set 
up camp again. 

In our boat, Hannah and I had de- 
bated whedier the boys would have 
die pep and spunk to set up a campfire 
in the rain, bake bread and sing. Sure 
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enough, they do. Gathered around a 
cracklingfire as thesun sets upriver, the 
crew shovels down heaping bowls of 
Cajun chili. When 1 ask how they chose 
the names of their boats, they explain 
the lyrical origins of each. And then 
they burst into song. 

“Oh, the ocean waves may roll, may 
roll! And the stormy winds may blow, 
may blow!” they sing. “While we poor 
sailors go skipping to die top, and the 
land lubbers lie down below, below, 
below! And the land lubbers lie down 

Hannah and I exchange looks, but 
die boys don't seem a bit self-conscious. 
If there’s something wrong with a 


IFTHERE S SOMETHING WRONG WITH A BUNCH OF 
TY/ENTYSOMETHING MEN SINGING CAMP SONGS AROUND A FIRE. 

NOBODY SEEMS TO HAVE TOLD THEM. 


bunch of twentysomediing men singing 
camp songs around a fire, nobody seems 
o to have told them. 

£ I ask them about their canoes, of 
>! which I have become tremendously jeal- 

§ ous. Clore, who has said little since our 
> arrival, speaks up. He worked closely 
’* with Schuyler Thomson, a master 
craftsman from Connecticut — himself a 
im Keewaydin alum - to design the boats, 
gj “They’re based on a Chestnut Canoe 
o Company Prospector model,” Clore says. 
™ “A model that was famed in die days 
2 when die wood canvas canoe was the 
way you got around in die Maine woods 
and the Canadian woods." 

M Clore — a Princeton graduate who 

< earned a master’s in education last 
z year from Harvard — speaks admir- 
2 ingly of their deep hulls, their ability to 

withstand waves and cut a straight line 
through water when fully loaded. Built 
with white cedar ribs, red cedar plank- 
ing and covered with epoxied canvas, 
^ die canoes are tough, but occasionally 
| require patching. 

< C lore’s reverence for these five 
o canoes brings to mind diat of Henri 


Vaillancourt, the famed New Hampshire 
canoe builder John McPhee profiles 
in his classic. The Survival of the Bark 

Knowing that McPhee, too, is a 
Keewaydin alum — they seem to be 
everywhere — I ask the crew if they’ve 
read the book. Most nod their heads and 
Clore speaks up again. 

“Obviously he talks about the build- 
ing of boats and the repairing of boats 
and all that," Clore says. “But I think my 
favorite part of that book is where he 
discusses traveling by canoe." 

Then he quotes almost verbatim 
one of my favorite John McPhee lines: 
“Travel by canoe is not a necessity, and 
it will nevermore be the most efficient 
way to get from one region to anodier, 
or even from one lake to another — any- 
where. A canoe trip has become simply 
a rite of oneness with certain terrain, a 
diversion of die field, an act performed 
not because it is necessary, but because 
diere is value in die act itself...” 

Clore pauses and then continues. 

“That’s sort of the way I feel about 
canoe tripping," he says. “You can 


obviously get to James Bay much more 
quickly than we are right now, but it’s 
sort of slowing down to the pace of the 
landscape is what we're doing in a lot of 

By now die rain has ceased. The fire 
is dying and the boys drift off to their 
tents. 1 retire to my own and am settling 
into my sleeping bag when I hear some- 
one call out, “Do you say ‘kitty-corner’ or 

“Kitty!” someone else shouts. 

“Catty!” calls another. 

"Diagonal!” says a third. 

In the morning a few solitary snow- 
flakes fall on our campsite, melting 
before they hit the ground. Whoever 
was in charge of the wake-up call has let 
us sleep in an extra hour today, but it’s 
still early - and cold. We eat breakfast, 
pack up the canoes and, of course, sing. 

“Oh, the year was 1778," Souser calls 

“I wish I was in Sherbrooke now,” the 
boys respond in song 

“A letter of marque came from the 
king to the scuramiest vessel I've ever 
seen," Souser sings. 


“Goddamn them all!" die boys sing. 
“1 was told we'd cruise die seas for 
American gold..." 

And so on. 

As we take to the water, I can see a 
small patch of clear sky in die distance 
— the first since we joined the crew 
two days before. On our starboard side, 
plumes of smoke emanate from the 
nearby Fortress Paper mill in Thurso, 
Quebec. 

Hannah and I are due back in 
Burlington, so we bid die boys adieu 
when we reach Thurso. As we paddle 
toward a ferry dock, diey chant some- 
tiling about Keewaydin; perhaps it's 
their farewell call. 

The five canoes paddle swiftly out of 
sight. They are headed west and then 
north to James Bay — or to Neverland. 
Whichever comes first. 

As I walk through town in search of 
a hitch back to my car in Hawkesbury, I 
find myself humming, “Big Rock Candy 
Mountain.” Perhaps die day will come 
when these guys quit paddling against 
die current and giggling while they 
wallop. But I hope not. ® 
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z eth Rusnock remembers a time 

S in the not-too-distant past 

5 when workers at National Life 

< Group in Montpelier could 

| gauge employees' status within the com- 
“{ pany based on the location of their desk, 
die number of ceiling panels above dieir 
cubicle and whether their garbage can 
~ was made of steel, wood or plastic. 

But in the last year, the vice president 
^ for corporate marketing and commu- 
Kj nicadon says, such “entitlements” have 
5 disappeared endrely, gone the way of 
other 20 th-century relics such as die 
rotary phone and electric typewriter. 
> Today, National Life allocates work- 
° space to its employees based on the re- 
g quirements of their job, not on their title 

8 or longevity with the company. 

In fact, the majority of National Life's 
900 employees who work in die big 
office building overlooking Montpelier 
don’t even have permanent offices 
g or desks anymore. Instead, they take 
5 whatever workstation is available when 
£! diey arrive each morning and log onto 


a server that houses all their work files, 
creating, in effect, a paperless work- 
place. Employees keep their personal 
items in carts they can roll from one 
workspace to anodier, from small study 
areas to medium-size conference rooms 
to large, informal communal spaces diat 
offer stunning, panoramic views of die 
Green Mountains. 

In fact, most National Life employees 
don't even work dieir entire week in the 
building at alL They 're now expected to 
spend 20 percent of dieir time offsite in 
a location of their own choosing, be it at 
home, a coffee shop or picnic table in a 

These, and other 
changes, are all part 
of National Life's $2.5 
million modernization 
project of its corporate 
headquarters, which is 
nearing completion; since July 2011, die 
company has renovated almost 100,000 
square feet of office space. The project 
is the brain child of CEO Meliran Assadi, 


whose goal has been to rebrand both 
the physical and cultural landscape of 
Vermont's largest financial-services 
company. 

The changes afoot at National Life re- 
flect a larger trend, in Vermont and else- 
where, diat's reshaping the 21 st-century 
workplace. In an age when more and 
more workers do their jobs from remote 
and often multiple locations, businesses 
as big as National Life — which reported 
$1.5 billion in revenue last year — to 
those as small as the freelance writer 
or self-employed software developer, 
are creating innovative solutions to 
better accommodate their particular 
work habits, schedules and 
philosophies. 

That’s certainly dte case 
at National Life, which has 
transformed its workplace 
to reflect its efforts to proj- 
ect transparency, openness and youthful 
vitality. 

“I think there's been a misperception 
over the years of National Life Group 


as ‘your grandfather's life insurance 
company,”' Rusnock explains. “In recent 
years, we've been really innovative with 
our financial services, but our space 
didn’t reflect that at all It was pretty old 
and tired.” 

Indeed. A recent tour of National 
Life's headquarters reveals just how 
much has changed in a year. I’m greeted 
in the second-floor lobby by Rusnock 
and Tim Shea, National Life's vice presi- 
dent for facilities, purchasing and con- 
tracting. Shea, who's overseen much of 
die building's internal transformation, is 
there to explain "how die furniture can 
help people think differently about the 
way they work.” 

We're joined by Stephen Frey, ar- 
chitect and owner of Arocordis Design. 
Frey was hired by National Life to re- 
create its workplace to, as he puts it, 
“better reflect the values of the company 
in three-dimensional form.” 

To understand how dramatic the 
change has been, we enter one of the last 
remaining sections of the building not 


row 




yet renovated. It’s a drab, Dilbert-esque 
cubiele farm with harsh, overhead fluo- 
rescent lights and 67-inch-high parti- 
tions. Much of the furniture is three 
decades old and sprawls with mazelike 
complexity. 

“Welcome to the cutting-edge action 
office of the late 1960s," jokes Frey. "It’s 
like a rabbit hole. People used to get lost 

From there, we enter a stairwell that 
bathes us in gentle, ambient music as we 
climb to the third floor. 

Inside, the transformation is dra- 
matic. Gone are the high cubicle walls, 
replaced by glass walls and lower parti- 
tions that allow employees to see and 
converse with one another. Overhead 
fluorescents have all been replaced by 
soft, diffuse, energy-efficient lights. 
In fact, the entire lighting system is 
controlled by sensors that self-adjust 
based on the presence of people and the 
amount of natural light coming in from 
outside. 

“I’ve heard a number of people com- 
ment that they feel healthier in the 
new space,” Rusnock notes. “Air flow 
is better, die lighting is better and the 
views are spectacular.” 

Denise Graves, a programmer and 
analyst who’s been with National Life 
for 17 years, agrees. 

“I like die open concept, and I like 
being able to see everybody,” she says. 
"You can find out if someone is available 
ifyou just stand up.” 

Graves admits that the loss of per- 
sonal space was "definitely a change. It 
takes a little longer in die morning to get 
set up. but once you do, you don’t have 
all that clutter, which can be a good 

As Frey explains, such changes re- 
flect a fundamental shift from “‘I’ space 
to ’we' space.” In the past, an office like 
diis one was 80 percent workstations 


and 20 percent meeting areas; today. 
National Life's offices are about 40 per- 
cent workstations and 60 percent com- 
munal areas for meetings, group proj- 
ects, teleconferences and brainstorming 
sessions. 

“It’s kind of exciting because people 
are more energized at dieir work areas. 
They're not all alone in a room any- 
more,” Frey adds. “Literally lowering 
the walls and opening up the floor helps 
people move to a more collaborative 

C ollaborative space is a buzzword 
also heard at Office Squared, a “pro- 
fessional coworking space” at 106 Main 
Street in downtown Burlington. Office 
Squared — 02 for short — provides free- 
lancers, independent businesspeople 
and telecommuters widi an affordable, 
centrally located spot where they can 
set up shop, hold business meetings, 
do presentations and work on projects 
anytime, day or night. 

02 was founded in November 2009 
by Jen Minear, an IT/web project 
consultant from Richmond. Several 
years ago, Minear had two meetings in 
Burlington — one in the morning, an- 
other in the afternoon. Between meet- 
ings, she needed a place to hunker down 
for a few hours and get some work done. 
She stopped at a local coffee shop but 
couldn't find a table. So she sat outside 
in her car — in frigid, mid-February 
weather — to access the coffee shop's 
free Wi-Fi. 

“I thought, this is ridiculous. I’m a 
professional!" Minear recalls. “I've got 
to find another way.” 

Minear briefly considered renting an 
office downtown but realized she only 
needed something part time and didn't 
want to pay for one alone. 
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For more information, please call Pam Greene at 
(802) 846-7164 or pgreene@mercyconnections.org 
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Central Vermont Women 's Health - 371 -5961. Call 371-4613 
to schedule a tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


“II was Interesting 
to deliver at the hospital 
where ice work - with 
friends and colleagues. 
We knew everyone. It 
was great. " 

Carolyn Lorenz-Green- 
berg, a CVMC Pedia- 
trician, and Matthew 
Greenberg, a CVMC 
Emergency Department 
doctor, celebrated the 
birth of their third child - 
their first daughter - on 
April 1 6. Rebecca Lily 
weighed 8lb / 1 oz ancl 
was 20.5” long. Her 
brothers lacob ( 2 ) and 
Adam (4) were there to 
celebrate as well. Adam 
was holding his tiny 
sister when we arrived 
and declared her “very 
cute.” Indeed - all 
present were in agree- 
ment. And all agree 
that sweet Rebecca will 
have wonderful, atten- 
tive playmates at her 
family - a great part of the 
The Lorenz-Greenbergs 
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So she came up with the idea of a 
coworking space, and soon found other 
freelancers and remote workers like 
herself who were more “nomadic” in 
their work habits, carrying their offices 
with diem. 

Today, 02 has 32 “members" at two 
locations — the second is at 77 College 
Street — who pay based on how much 
space they occupy and how much time 
they need, anywhere from $5 for a 
single drop-in to $300 for 24/7 access. 
Individual offices are available for as 
much as six months at a time; confer- 
ence rooms can be rented, too. All 02 
members have access to high- speed in- 
ternet, as well as a fax machine, printer. 


weekly from 10 ajn. till noon, it’s an op- 
portunity for professionals from vastly 
different backgrounds - filmmakers, 
web developers, attorneys, social-media 
gurus — to meet, network and talk shop. 

Among them is Mary Catherine 
Jones, a commercial voice-over expert 
from Shelburne who started her 02 
membership two weeks ago. Jones' 
“lite” membership allows her up to four 
days per mondi at 02, just enough time 
to finish projects such as mailings, book- 
keeping, research and “other work that 
requires sustained attention. 

“I just thought it would be an inter- 
esting way to get out of my home office 
into a different space," Jones explains. 
“It's not terribly expensive at all, and I 
get more work done in longer chunks of 




THEY’RE NOT 
ALL ALONE IN A 
ROOM ANYMORE. 


STEPHEN FREY 


kitchen, coffee machine and water 

“What I found over the years is, it's 
really all about flexibility and options,” 
Mincar explains. “People like the ability 
to work at a desk one day and a confer- 
ence room the next Sometimes they 
want an office, sometimes they don't” 

On a recent Friday morning, about 
a half-dozen 02 members are gathered 
around the central conference table 
— made from an old solar panel — for 
an informal get-together known as 
"Friday morning coffee break.” Held 


Beside her is Nan Patrick, a Mary Kay 
cosmetics salesperson. Patrick says she 
used to work out of hotel lobbies and 
local social clubs but found 02 to be 
“cool, edgy and current. 

“I love the fact that there’s a kitchen," 
Patrick adds. “My meetings go from 6:15 
to 8:15 [at night], so [clients are] either 
gobbling something to get to the meet- 
ing or they’re starving and not thinking 
about what we're talking about Now I 
bring food and they love it! Attendance 
has gone way up since I started meeting 
at Office Squared.” 

02 isn’t the only coworking space 
in Vermont. At least two others — one 
in Rutland and another, called Local 
64, in Montpelier - are just getting up 
and running. Mincar also belongs to a 
Google coworking group of about 850 
similar spaces worldwide, which are or- 
ganized in a variety of ways. Some, like 
02, are for-profit businesses, others are 
not-for-profits. 

For Mincar, it’s less about making 
money than creating a shared work- 
space that's conducive to productivity 
and creativity. Though more and more 
Vermonters are becoming work- 
place “nomads" like herself, she says, 
“People still crave diat water-cooler 
scenario." © 
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Mark Synnott has a mission: to seek out and 
climb the world's most remote cliffs. For Mark, 
the journey is as important as the climb, and 
his quest has taken him to the Arctic, to Asia's 
Karakoram Mountains, and to Amazonian 
jungles. Exploring seldom-seen places is his 
specialty: most recently he discovered the 
Ennedi desert of Chad in North Africa, where 
his team of top-notch climbers made first 
ascents of surreal and other-worldly rock spires 
and arches. Mark is a skilled raconteur who 
tempers his tales of high adrenaline with droll 
humor. With breathtaking images, this evening 
with Mark is a celebration of adventure. 
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Comics Trip 

Vermont's Alison Bechdel talks about her new book and 
becoming a canonical American cartoonist 

BY JENNY BLAIR 


ans of Vermont cartoonist Alison Bechdel’s 
best-selling 2006 memoir. Fun Home: A Family 
Tragicomic, which recounted the story of her 
closeted gay father, have long anticipated a 
follow-up. This spring, the wait is over, as Bechdel 
turns her retrospectoscope to the other parent with a 
second memoir. Are You My Mother? A Comic Drama. 

It’s been quite an eventful spring for the veteran 
comic-strip author, creator of the long-running “Dykes 


to Watch Out For.” This month die received both a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and the Bill Whitehead Award 
for Lifetime Achievement from Publishing Triangle, 
an organization devoted to LGBT people in the book 
industry. This week, Judith Thurman profiles her in 
die New Yorker. 

Last month. Seven Days visited Bechdel at her 
Bolton home to learn more about die process and the 
pain behind the new memoir. 





SEVEN DAYS: How do you get 
yourself in the headspace to do this 
kind of personal work? Can you just 
switch it on, or does it take you a 
while to transition? 

ALISON BECHDEL: This book was ex- 
cruciating My editor was talking to me 
the other day and saying, "Most people 
take six years to get a PhD; it takes you 
six years to write a book.” I just really 
kind of turned my life over to it It was 
a long difficult process. I got depressed 
while I was working on it. I got really 
anxious. I got filled with shame — like all 
diese tilings I was writing about I had to 
go back and live through. 

I had another proposal for it [called 
o Love Life, about the steps of falling in 
t; love], way before I knew what I was 

> doing. [But four years in] my agent 
§ looked at what I had written and she 

> said, “You know, this really doesn't make 
“* any sense.” 1 realized she was right. 1 was 

avoiding telling the story of my mother 
n by using that crazy laborious “love-life” 
gj framework. Fd say diat I threw it out 
o and started over, but really, I just kind of 
jj reassembled it, like brides that I had to 
~ put together in a very different way. 

SD: What you figured out in 
psychoanalysis is a major theme 
g of the book. Why did you choose 
° psychoanalysis instead of cognitive 
j> behavioral therapy or Eckankar or 
K anything else? 

AB: Part of it is just the happenstance 
that I was working with a therapist who 
was in the process of becoming an ana- 
a Iyst, so I heard a little about it from her. 
5 I really respected the kind of work dial 
she did. I know a little bit about CBT. 


It seems totally superficial to me, like 
it doesn't gel at the root of things. I'm 
sure it helps take the edge off tilings for 
people, but 1 don’t want to take the edge 
off — I want to get really, really down 
in it I know most people think [about 
psychoanalysis]. Oh, this stuff is bullshit. 
And I can't do anydiing about that, but I 
didn't write die book for them. 

SD: Do you think part of the useful- 
ness of psychotherapy is because ifs 
so literary? It's sort of about shaping 
yourself into a story, or finding a 
story in all of these details. 


AB: I think ifs more about images. 
What is compelling to me is how the 
unconscious uses images. And, in tell- 
ing a visual story, I just realized I had 
this really amazing potential to arrange 
images in a way that not [only] reflected 
what was going on in my unconscious, 
or how the unconscious works, or how 
therapy works, but [also] solved my own 
problem visually. I started to see these 
parallels, like the way that the spider 
that my mother was afraid of kind of 
looks like the splatter of vomit on the 
floor, which is my phobia. I’m not draw- 
ing any hard-and-fast conclusions about 


those tilings, but I'm just seeing how 
images are linked in a narrative way. 

SD: How has your mom reacted to 
this book? Has she read it? 

AB: Yes, she has. I'm used to this by 
now, but she has not responded to the 
substance of the book, merely to the 
fact of it. She’s not going to confirm or 
deny anything. She’s not going to com- 
ment on my writing skill or lack thereof. 
The book is getting good prepublication 
reviews, and she’s really psyched about 
that even though one of them described 



KH 


my relationship with ha - as “substan- 
tive though essentially external." I 
really think that diat does not bother 
her. I think she likes the "substantive” 
and she agrees with die "external” and 
is fine with that. 

SD: [Spots and points inquiringly 
at a stray copy of lit-critic James 
Wood's book How Fiction Works.) 

AB: My mom just gave that to me! It's 
fascinating I think it's a subtle mes- 
sage from her that she wishes I would 
start writing fiction. 

SD: Do you do this work because 
you have to — because it's coming 
out of you — or do you do it think- 
ing, This is how I'm going to make 
the world a better place? 

AB: In my youth, I was more I have 
to make the world a better place, and 
now I'm more like, I have to write this; 
it has to come out. But I still feel like 
there is a similar mission. I couldn't 
see that until recendy, but what I was 
doing with “Dykes to Watch Out For” 
was creating a reflection of myself in 
the world. I wanted to see images of 
women like me and my friends, and 1 
wasn’t seeing them anywhere in the 
culture in the early '80s. So I decided 
I would make them myself. That was a 
very pressing mission for many years. 
1 feel like I was part of the success of 
[the LGBT] movement in the culture, 
and it enabled me to then go on to tell 
this very queer story about my own 
family that I couldn't have told to a 
broader audience when I was younger 
- it wasn’t possible; no one was in- 
terested; it was unacceptable. It was a 
much more personal project, not a po- 
litical one like Dykes was. [Instead of] 
Yeaaah, I’m gonna represent lesbians, it 
was more like, I’m gonna represent my 
dad and my family. 

Widi this book about my mother. 
I’m curious about the function of re- 
flection itself. Why do we need that? 
What does having a false reflection 
do (o people? How do false reflections 
and oppression work together? How 
does internalized oppression work? 
I’ve just been involved in this massive 
narcissistic project of lookingat myself 
in die mirror, creating a reflection of 
myself in one way or another for my 
whole life. ’Cause I didn’t get one. I 
didn't get it at the beginning. I know 


that sounds really whiny. My parents 
gave me so much, but diere was a way 
dial they couldn't see me, and 1 had 
to see myself, and this is the lengdis I 
had to go to. I've just drawn the most 
insanely detailed self-portrait I could 
muster, basically. 

SD: Does the “lesbian cartoonist" 
distinction matterto you now like 
it may have in the past? 

AB: No. It used to be very important to 
me. I was a lesbian cartoonist because 
anything else was copping out or 
giving in. But diat started to change as 
diemeasureofacceptance shifted, and 
I realized that 1 didn't need to be lim- 
ited to being a lesbian cartoonist — that 
I could be an American cartoonist. At 
first that was a really radical thought 
to me. I was so self-ghettoized in my 
brain that I couldn't quite see how that 
is possible. But somehow it has worked 
out. Even now my DTWOF work 
seems to have gotten grandfathered 
into thecanon.like people refer to it as 
if it’s some legitimate comic strip. 

SD:Of course it is. 

AB: Yeah, but it didn't use to be! It’s so 

SD: You wrote in the book that 
being a lesbian “saved you." Did 
finding yourself at odds with 
expected norms make you grow as 
a person or as an artist? 

AB: Being a lesbian saved me because 
it pulled me out of my mind. Even 
though my eoming-out process was 
very internal and happened all in 
books — I basically came out through 
reading books and identifying with 
the characters in books — then I actu- 
ally went out in the world and found 
girlfriends and people to have sex 
with, and relationships with. If it had 
just been heterosexual desire, I might 
not have had to think about it I would 
have just done it and ended up in some 
dysfunctional relationship like my 
mother did. This is such a platitude, 
but it's challenges that make us grow, 
and the challenge of grappling with 
being sexually different in this culture 
was really helpful for me. I always feel 
like it was a gift, like a bonus. 
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LOTS OF 
NEW GIFTS 
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& Garden 


SETS, SPRING BULBS 

All Seeds 
are 25% off 

LAST WEEK TO SOT OUR 
FARM MARKET CARP 

or website for details 


FARM MARKET • BAKERY • GREENHOUSES 

802-655-3440 

277 Lavigne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-7pm • Su 7am- 8pm 
sammazzafarms.com * See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/Visa 
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The Remarkable Legacy of 
Henry Le Grand Cannon, 
Electra Havemeyer Webb, 
and J. Brooks Buxton 


Wednesday, May 2 
6:oo pm 


Fleming Museum of Art 

Regular Admission 


A special presentation by: 

Alice Cooney Frelinghuysen 

Anthony W. and Lulu C. Wang Curator 
of American Decorative Arts 

© The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


Presented by: 
WWW.FLEMINGMUSEUM.ORG 
WWW.SHELBURNEMUSEUM.ORG 
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Come in to get the latest styles of dance shoes and apparel 
for all types of dance, yoga and gymnastics, in all sizes 
from toddlers to adults! 

Gift certificates available too! 

Lines For The Body 

2035 Essex Rd. (RT 2A North), Willlston, VT 05495 . 802.878.8988 
www.linesforthebody.com 


DanceApparel and Footwear 


Are you ready for 
Spring Performances, 
Recital Season and 
Summer Dance 2012? 

We have all the essentials 
■you'll need.... 


family owned since 1978 

Sign up & Save at danformshoesvt.com 


Burlington 1 864-7899 Colchester i 863-2653 Shelburne 1 985-3483 St Albans I 527-0916 


■ find your f style & fit at ■ \ 

dantormshoes' 


to barbecue the 
laid back dapper 
look of these 
Sanuk scurvy will 
get you there." 


Mother of 
All Memoirs 

Review: Are You My Mother? A Comic Drama 



U A H I’ve ever writ- 
ten about is 
myself," Bolton 

K m cartoonist Alison 
Bechdel tells Judith Thurman 
in her April 23 profile in the 
New Yorker, "and this book, if 
I finish it, may be the most so- 
lipsistic piece of insanity ever 
published." 

That’s quite a blurb. ‘This 
book" is Are You My Mother? 

A Comic Drama, the follow- 
up to Bechdel’s 2006 graphic 
memoir Fun Home: A Family 
Tragicomic. It is both self- 
focused and insane (or, at least, 
insanely complex), and anyone 
who makes it through the first 
few pages will not be able to 
stop reading. Solipsistic or not, 
the author has a way of turning 
her obsessions into ours. 

Bechdel’s first memoir was 
about her dead parent Her second 
is about her living one - who is, if 
anything, a tougher subject. Early on, 
Bechdel depicts herself telling her 
therapist “I can’t write this book until I 
get [my mother] out of my head.” “But” 
she continues in the next panel, her 
hands waving in visible frustration, “the 
only way to get her out of my head is by 
writing the book!" 

That scene epitomizes Are You My 
Mother?, which draws readers into the 
vortex of trying to grasp a relation- 
ship that is still evolving. It’s a work of 
remarkable density that like therapy, 
often seems to have no proper begin- 
ning or end. 

Had Bechdel told this story in text 
alone, itmightquicklyhavebecomeas te- 
dious as reading a stranger's dream jour- 
nal peppered with erudite quotations. 


But 
her 

drawings 

transform convo- 
luted thoughts into anec- 
dotes of power and fleetness. Are You 
My Mother? is not a book one can or 
should race through; it is a book that 
intertwines itself with the reader's own 
draughts, struggles and dreams. 

Bechdel layered the multiple nar- 
ratives of Fun Home on a simple, 
compelling core: A prominent lesbian 
cartoonist remembers her father, who 
was a closeted gay man, a mortician and, 
quite possibly, a suicide. Are You My 
Mother? is harder to encapsulate. It’s a 
book about Bechdel's mother, past and 
present - including Helen Bechdel's 
reactrans to the personal revelations 




in Fun Home. It's a book about Donald 
Winnicott, the dead British psycho- 
analyst who Beehdel wishes were her 
mother. (This fantasy isn't as bizarre as 
it sounds.) It’s a book about Bechdel’s 
years of therapy, in which her analysts, 
like Winnicott, become shadows of her 
mother. And its a book about the “talk- 
ing cure" of psychoanalysis, a pursuit 
often dismissed these days as navel- 
gazing but once seen as a revolutionary 
route to a more honest life. 

Beehdel revives that faidi with no 
apologies. She quotes reams of theory. 


to show her struggling with this book. 
Throughout this decade-long process, 
Helen Bechdel’s attitude remains con- 
stant: She will not oppose her daugh- 
ter's autobiographical projects, but she 
will not pretend to like them. And she 
will suggest archly that she thinks per- 
sonal truths are best revealed under die 
camouflage of fiction: “Some things are 

Why should an adult, much less a 
prize- winning artist, crave her mother's 
approval? That’s where Winnicott 
comes in. A pioneer of object -relations 


THIS IS NOTABQQKONE CAN 
OR SHOULD RACETHRQUGH; 

IT IS A BOOK THAT INTERTWINES ITSELF WITH THE 
READER'S OWN THOUGHTS, STRUGGLES AND DREAMS. 


But she pairs it with pictures — not talk- 
ing heads imprisoned in panels, but fluid 
series of images that jump cinematically 
from close-ups to wide shots or that 
transport us in a blink from continent to 
continent, decade to decade. 

The audior is a character in her own 
narrative, but so are Donald Winnicott 
and Virginia Woolf She uses pictures 
as ironic commentaries on text and vice 
versa. She cuts through die recondite 
language of psychoanalysis and gives 
unruly life to concepts such as “mind- 
psyche." That particular pathology, in 
which die mind declares its indepen- 
dence from the body, is illustrated with 
an image worthy of an EC horror comic 
The child Alison envisions her severed 
head hooked up to life-support equip- 
ment while still proclaiming trium- 
phantly, “Me!” 

The body is what connects us to our 
mothers, the original life-support sys- 
tems. But mothers are. of course, also 
people widi minds and opinions, and 
those of Bechdel’s modier give the book 
its tart, necessary counterpoint. Are 
You My Mother ? begins with Beehdel 
struggling with the prospect of telling 
her modier she's writing a book about 
her father, then leaps forward in time 


theory, he described the child's relation- 
ship with the mother as a template for all 
relationships to come, including that of 
patient to analyst. To accept ourselves, 
Beehdel argues, we must first confront 
the images of ourselves we glimpsed 
early on in our mother’s eyes. 

Those mental images have a trans- 
formative power — and so do cartoons. 
Before comics became respectable, they 
were often equated widi the dumbing 
down of literature. But illustrations 
don’t always simplify a story; on die 
contrary, they can give it unexpected di- 
mensions of pathos, horror and humor. 
That’s what Beehdel has done with this 
book, which is at once Psychoanalytic 
Classics Illustrated and a deeply per- 
sonal chronicle of coming to terms widi 
the beloved people who refuse to get 
“out of our heads.” By the end of die 
book, its protagonist may seem like a 
member of our own family. © 


B Are YOu My Mother? A Comte Drama by 
Alison Beehdel. Houghton Mifflin 
Harcourt, 304 pages $22. Beehdel will read 
at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts 
in Burlington on June 16: at Galaxy 
Bookshop In Hardwick on June 19: and at 
Bear Pond Books in Montpelier on June 26. 
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PANJOALE 


DUCAT! VERMONT 

The wait is almost over — the Ducati 1199 
Panigale is on its way. Join us for the 
unveiling of the new generation Superbike. 
See why Ducati has declared checkmate! 

Friday, April 27, 7pm ■ 9pm ■ 

Red Square, Church Street, Downtown Burlington " ' ^eosou«re 

Dj Cre8 • Beautiful Models • FREE Ducati Giveaways • Surprises throughout the night 
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Missing Vintages 

At the Pitcher Inn, a wine list and cellar fell victim to Irene; only one has been rebuilt 



S poken in quick succession, 
their names can sound like 
gibberish: A 1995 Chateau 
Mouton- Rothschild. A 

2004 Domaine de la Romanee-Conti 
Montrachet Grand Cru. A 1991 Bodegas 
Vega Sicilia Unico. First cru Domaine 
Leflaive Puligny-Montrachet 

lb wine geeks, diough, the names 
sound likemusic, or sacred chants. These 
are the nearly impossible-to-replace 
botdes that became casualties when, 
during during Tropical Storm Irene, the 
swollen brook behind Warren's Pitcher 
Inn swallowed its bottom-floor pub 


TOGETHER, THEY 
HAD A STREET VALUE 
ESTIMATED AT A QUARTER- 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


and inundated a wine cellar filled with 
hundreds of bottles. 

That collection was a 14-year labor of 
love and passion for Ari Sadri, the inn’s 
generalmanagerandsommelier.whohad 
expanded the list from 80 or so botdes 
to 525 just before Irene hit By die time 
the storm departed, 70 cases had been 
ruined. Togedier, they had a street value 
estimated at a quarter-million dollars. 
“And about 100 botdes constituted about 
50 percent of that," notes Sadri. 

Of course, suffering can't always 
be measured in dollar amounts. The 
polished, bearded Sadri is quite aware 


of how much his neighbors endured 
during Irene, and he uses his words 
carefully. “The reality is, considering 
what so many people lost in Vermont 
and the dire straits thisstorm put people 
in, you'd have to be pretty self-absorbed” 
to focus on lost vintages, he says. 

The Pitcher Inn itself is still 
recovering from tens of thousands of 
dollars' worth of damage. Yet, as the 
staff and contractors continue to make 
repairs to the inn's doors, electrical 
systems and even its antique pool table, 
Sadri finds himself in limbo. He and 
die inn’s owner, Maggie Smith, are still 
waiting for their insurance company 
to decide how much it will pay out for 
the wine cellar's loss. Until that figure 
arrives, Sadri can’t begin to rebuild the 
collection — and even when he does, it 
won’t look as it did before. 

If a wine list is a work of art, the 
Pitcher Inn's might be compared to 
a Rodin. It was rooted in old-world 
classics but touched on almost every 
wine-growing region in the world, from 
Nahe to Le Marche to Condrieu; from 
California’s Central Coast to southern 
Australia. With one exception: South 
America was entirely absent. 

When Sadri arrived at the newly 
rebuilt inn in 1997, he began as a server, 
then worked alongside dien-chef Tom 
Bivins until he was hired to manage the 
increasingly busy front of the house. He 
also took over the wine program, which 
at the time consisted of 80 “mostly 
American” bottles with a sprinkling of 
French and Italian wines. 

Curating the inn's list was the 
culmination of a passion that had been 
sparked years before, when Sadri was 22 
and working for St Louis restaurateur 
Andy Ayers. “He would sit the staff 
down with a half-dozen bottles and ask, 
‘How does it smell? How does it taste? 
Which food would you pair it with, and 
why?'" Sadri recalls. 

His wine epiphany - Sadri says every 
sommelier has one — arrived when 
he sampled a complex 1986 Silverado 
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classified section, page 47 
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Hello, Momos 

NEPALESE EATERY TO OPEN IN BURLINGTON 
Our highest mountain only measures 4395 feet but 
Vermonters may soon get a taste of how it feels to hang 
out in the big peaks: Himalayan cuisine is coming to 
Burlington. 

sherpa kitchen will open in the College Street space 
vacated by Saigon Bistro, which closed its doors Friday 
night. The eatery's new owners doma sherpa and lakpa 
lama are working quickly: They hope to have a color- 
ful, redecorated space open by May 5. 

The couple, who first came to town from Nepal to 
attend Champlain College, have been busy in their home 
kitchen perfecting curries, stews, salads and dumplings 
(called momos) from recipes handed down in their 
families. “We hope the flavors are distinct enough that 
people will come back," says Sherpa. 

Nepalese curries have milder profiles and more 
delicate flavors than their Indian cousins, adds Sherpa, 
often using tomatoes and paprika for color and flavor. 

All of the spices in Sherpa Kitchen's dishes - such as a 
special “momo masala" - will come from the couple's 
home turf. 

The kitchen's momos will be filled with chicken, 
vegetables or beef. Also on the menu: stews with freshly 
made pasta and appetizers such as beet salad, wild rice 
salad and “sherpa bread," a kind of rati. 

Other Himalayan accents include cliai and 
Himalayan-spiced iced tea; a cardamom-and-pistadiio 
ice cream called kulfi; and vibrantly hued artwork, 
prayer wheels and even door handles from Nepal. 
Sherpa and Lama will roll out the fare for lunch and 
dinner throughout die week, and plan a brunch buffet 
every Sunday. 

Sherpa, who will initially do all of the cooking, says 
the last few weeks have been a whirlwind; the couple 
closed the deal (brokered by Peter Yee of Redstone 
Commercial Group) in the space of a month. Lama's 
family used to own an eatery in Nepal, so food may just 
be in the family - and now, it's in our 'hood. 


Mark & Monks 

TWO FOOD EVENTS OPEN MINDS 
THIS WEEKEND 
Could bacon be the key to 
raising awareness of commu- 
nication disabilities? jaooelyn 
RIEKE, OWnerofNUTTY stephs 
GRANOLA & CH OCOLATE FACTORY 

in Middlesex, hopes so On 
Saturday, April 28, from 6 p.m. 
to midnight, Rieke will host a 
fundraiser for a film project 


by Mark Utter of Colchester 
(profiled in die April 11 Seven 
Days cover story) to kick off 
her Bacon Night on a Saturday 
Benefit Series. 

Utter’s planned 25- 
minute film is entitled I Am 
in Here: A View of My Daily 
Life With Good Suggestions 
for Improvement From 
My Intelligent Mind. The 
writer, who speaks through 
a computer-assisted 
method called facilitated 
communication, will start 
the Nutty Steph’s event by 
conversing with guests one 
on one. “I’m sort of thinking 
about it like in “Peanuts,” 
when Lucy would have the 
sign that says, ‘The doctor 
is in'" says Emily Anderson, 


Utter's facilitator and 
“celebrity bacon server.” 
“You can come visit with 
Pascal [Cheng, a commu- 
nications specialist at the 
HowardCenter] and Mark 
and talk to Mark.” 

The menu, says Rieke, 
is what fans have come 
to expect at her regular 
Thursday Bacon Nights. 
Diners can order five 


different varieties of local 
bacon, with optional cara- 
mel, chocolate or honey for 
dipping. There are local 
cheese plates for vegetarians, 
too. One hundred percent of 
the proceeds from food and 
drink — including all Rieke's 
chocolates - will help fund 
the film. 

Rieke hopes to make 
these benefits a quarterly 
tradition, if not a more 
frequent one. Last weekend, 
she hosted a last-minute 'do 
for the Black Mesa 
Free Clinic, a Vermont- 
based charity that helps 
indigenous residents of 
northern Arizona fight 
relocation and the coal 
industry. 


A monastic meal may sound 
austere, but tenzin dorjee 
says it’s far from it The 
owner of hmalaya restaurant 
in Plattsburgh, N.Y., has 
enlisted a team of four Tsawa 
monks from Gaden Jangtse 
Monastic College in southern 
India to make lunch this 
Sunday, April 29, from noon 

Admission is by donation 
only, as is customary for 
Tsawa monks, says Dorjee, 
who suggests diners leave 
$25 to help the group with 
its continued travels. He also 
asks that guests reserve a 
place ahead of time so he and 
his wife, yangchen, know how 
much food u> buy for the 


buffet-style meal. The fare 
will include meaL though 
die monks themselves rarely 
eat it. 

What else will be on 
the menu? “That's gonna 
be a surprise,” says Dorjee. 
“Basically it would be com- 
prised of rice, some form of 
curries and noodles.” It’s up 
to the monks, he adds, who 
won't even tell him which 
ingredients to buy until die 
morningof the event. “In 
Plattsburgh, everything is 
last minute," says Dorjee 
with a chuckle. Even a meal 
fit for a lama. 
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Open for the 2012 
Season May 4th! 

Try our NEW breakfast panlni! 
e Fresh Baked Goodies 
Egg Sandwiches 
Wraps, Panlni' s 
& Smoothies 
FREE Wi-Fi 






...All in the middle 
of an apple orchard! 


4445 Main St., Isle U Nolle 
802 - 928-3091 

OPEN MON, THU, FRI, SAT 7:30-2:30 • SUN 8:30-2:30 


Best Japanese Dini 

S AVEUR MAOAZIK 




San Sai 

Japanese Restaurant 
112 Lake Street 

BURLINGTON 

862-2777 



Carpaccio 
VT Cheese Plate 
Crispy Artichoke Hearts 

Ramntic Dining V Casual Atmosphere 
27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 
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Two Great 
Menus 

Join us for 

Restaurant Week 

April 27th-May 4th 


CAfE • BAKERY • BISTRO 


$25 prix fixe 3 course 

Menu online at 
www.thevillagecup.com 
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$35 prix fixe 3-course 

Menu plus wine-pairing 
option online at 
www.caroli nesvt.com 

CAebmti die elegance of a Insane era 
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Limited Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon. 
After diat, "I started tasting everything 
I could, and traveled everywhere I 
could" to taste, Sadri says. “I was a nerd 
at heart I love minutiae.” 

As well as educating his palate, Sadri 
spent a season learning wine malting 
with Remi Cohen at Napa's Merryvale 
Vineyards — and did his homework. 
'Tasting is great, but you have to 
understand where wine comes from,” 
he says. “You need to understand how 
a wine is made. There’s a lot to take in, 
and there's no substitute for cracking 
the books." 


By the time Irene came, the Pitcher 
Inn’s wine list had reached 525 bottles, 
with 30 or so always offered by the glass. 
“I lack a base of self-restraint," quips 
Sadri. His robust list continually earned 
accolades, as well as Wine Spectator’s 
“Best of Award of Excellence." 

Much of the wine was stored in 
die climate-controlled cellar, in the 
basement beside the bar Tracies. Because 
that had originally been built for just a 
few hundred bottles, some 1200 resided 
in off-site storage. 

That was a tiny boon on August 28, 
2011. As die waters rose, Sadri says, he saw 



At die Pitcher Inn — a Relais & 
Chateaux property — Sadri was given 
free rein (and deep pockets) to build 
the list He corralled sought-after 
bottles that would build value over 
time. He bought a menagerie of German 
Rieslings - “I’m a huge fan. They go 
with a huge variety of foods," he says — 
and die requisite Bordeaux, including 
Chateau La Mission Haut-Brion and 
Chateau Mouton-Rothschild. His sweet 
spot, dien and now, resided widi the 
Volnays, the Nuits Saint Georges and 
the Gevrey-Chambertins. "My personal 
interests are Burgundies," he says, and 
those dovetailed well with die ever- 
changing, seasonal menu at 275 Main, 
the inn's restaurant. 

“The idea was to have enough variety 
on our list, have a really diverse cellar 
that allowed us to meet people with a 
variety of tastes,” Sadri says. “I like to 
think a good list meets the customer 
wherever they are,” whether craving a 
fruity Zinfandel or wanting to splurge 
on a first-growth Bordeaux. 



a young friend and outdoor enthusiast, 
Whitney Phillips, standing at the inn's 
door. Phillips asked Sadri a question he 
remembers fondly: “Dude, are you going 
to try and save some of diat wine?" 

Phillips suggested he break out 
his kayak so they could ferry botdes 
to safety, and Sadri thought it was a 
workable idea. “We were in the cellar 
in chest- deep water," loading cases 
into the kayak, he recalls. Over 45 
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Pick That Gin 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH OIST1LLERY 
TO CROWDSOURCE NEXT SPIRIT 
First came die vodka, a 
spirit dial took three years 
to perfect. On its 
heels arrived a 
rum, each batch 
ofwhichisaged f 

in Jim Beam barrels 
and has notes ranging 
from smoke to bananas 
to vanilla. 

NOW, JEREMY ELLIOTT of 
SMUGGLERS' NOTCH DISTILLERY 

in Jeffersonville has 
been busy - obsessed, 
perhaps — with 
crafdng the perfect gin. So 
obsessed, in fact, that he lias 
produced dozens of batches, 
and is enlisting the public 
to help him make the final 
cut at a tasting event on 
Saturday, May 5. 

“I want people to 
become involved. I’m not 
the gin authority," says the 


self-deprecating Elliott, 
a chemist by day and 
partner in die distillery 
with his father, ron. “I’d 
like Vermonters involved in 
choosing the gin.” 

Elliott has 
been working 
with a base of 
juniper berries, 
orange peel, corian- 
der and angelica root, 
along widi a proprietary 
melange of sometimes- 
obscure spices from 
around the world. He 
says it’s taken many 
passes to hit on the 
right balance of flavors 
— even now, die profiles 
of different batches can be 
wildly divergent. “I’ve been 
defining my gin palate," he 
notes. “There’s not subde 
differences with gin." 

Indeed, the gins he pulls 
out for sampling are all clear 
yet intense and flavorful. 


with distinctprofiles ranging 
from citrus to herbs. Elliott 
will choose four or five final- 
ists for the tasting and call 
die final product 802 — to be 
in botdes by this summer. 

The event takes place 
from noon to 5 p.m. at the 
distillery, at 276 Main Street 
in Jeffersonville. 


Crumbs 

BELOVED MEAT MARKET FOR 
SALE; AVOCADO SURPLUS 
All good things must come to 
an end. Or must they? victor 

THIBAULT, owner of FRENCHY'S 
meat market in Milton, has 
decided to put down die 
cleaver. At "a young 71,” 
Thibault says he’s ready to 
semiretire. He hopes to sell 
die business that he opened in 
1995 to a younger meat cutter 
eager to have a place to call 
his or her own. But if die new 
owner will have him, Thibault 
would like to moonlight at the 


market. “If s a good job and 
good business, too." he says. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE has had 

a windfall. Thanks to a 
parental donation, the school 
received 10,000 pounds of 
Ettinger avocados earlier this 
month. The donor wishes to 
remain anonymous, perhaps 
to avoid the ire of students 
who can no longer stand the 
sight of the thick-skinned 
fruit at the various campus 
diningoudets. 

Avocados are now 
available to grab and go at 
Middlebury, along with 
oranges, apples and bananas, 
but die surplus has forced 
the dining-services chefs 
to a new level of creativity. 
For now, avocado fries, salad 
dressings and cheesecakes 
are the order of the day. Part 
of the fruit glut has been 
donated to local high school 
culinary programs. 




minutes, they saved a few hundred 
bottles, though Sadri eventually 
realized he had more pressing matters 
to attend to — such as cutting the inn’s 
power systems. 

The next day, he found "muck, grime 
and water” everywhere, with a bonus 
surreal touch: A cherry dining table 
stood in die wine cellar still fully set, as 
if untouched by the chaos. “Cherry must 
float really well," Sadri notes. 

As die extent of the loss sank in, Sadri 
had littie time for reflection or emotion. 
All around him was unfathomable 
destruction. “I was terrified the day of 
the flood, but for other reasons” than 
wine, he says. The inn was luckier 
than many of its neighbors: “We were 
still going to be able to do business,” 
Sadri recalls realizing. The staff began 
rebuilding immediately, including 
structurally restoring the cellar. 

Nine months later, a heavy, arched 
wooden door opens to a darkened room 
that smells of newly sanded wood and 
finishing oil. Sadri flicks on an industrial 
lamp on die floor to reveal shelves filled 
with unscathed botdes — American 
Cabernets, German Rieslings, red 
Chinon from the Loire. Cases of wine 
wait to be catalogued and shelved. 


But many shelves are still empty and 
may remain that way for a while. Sadri is 
holding off on significant purchases until 
he receives the insurance company's 
verdict, which could determine how, 
and how fast, he will beef up the 
collection. He hopes the insurer will 
properly calculate the wine’s worth, 
which has shot up over the years. That 
2004 Domaine de la Romanee-Conti 
Grand Cm, for instance, wasn't even on 
the inn’s list when it was lost; it was still 
waiting to come into its prime. 

No matter how large the payout, 
much of what was lost is irreplaceable 
- such as the vertical (or collection of 
contiguous vintages) of Ridge Monte 
Bello from 1992 to 1999, or anodier 
vertical of Chateau Montelena Magnums 
dating back to 1979. Since Vermont law 
does not permit the inn to purchase wine 
at auction or from private collections, 
Sadri will have to rely on what state 
distributors can sell him. “It will be hard 
to find die wines diat we lost,” he says, 
with typical understatement. 

Sadri has had nine months to think 
about how he might approach rebuilding 
his list. While he'll strive for a diverse 
cellar, with a strong spine of small 
producers, he says he may concentrate 


more on “subappellations," for reasons 
of both variety and affordability. “We 
might have some great Gigondas, and not 
just Chateauneuf-du-Pape,” he says. “We 
might have some La Romance instead of 
Puligny-Montrachet.” 

The list’s vital virtue will remain its 
power to expand the guests’ palates. 
“We have a hard and fast rule here: 
You can return any wine for any 
reason, or no reason at all," Sadri says. 
That policy offers drinkers freedom to 
experiment “If people can return it, 
and they’re not married to it, they’re 
more likely to order something they 
don’t know.” 

Sadri envisions his customers’ tastes 
evolving through the process of trial and 
error, just as his own have. As a young 
man, “I used to value wine that made big 
statements," he recalls. Asked to name 
a current personal favorite, he points 
to a bottle of 2005 Ghislaine Barthod 
Chambolle-Musigny ler cru “Aux 
Beaux Bruns" - a red Burgundy that he 
compares to “pretty elegant, rose petals. 
Maybe it’s a sign of age, but now I like 
wines that can sidle up and whisper in 
your ear." 

And with that, die dim cellar feels 
alive with voices. ® 



Need an oi 
Inspection due? 

We're open to the public for 
repairs and maintenance. 

Proceeds support a neighbor 
in need, call: 802-861-2990. 


Repair your car... Change a life! 


READ BOOKS 



M CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 852-0848 


Looking for a new 

RESTAURANT SPACE in 
DOWNTOWN ST. ALBANS? 


Unique opportunity to join the city's 
vibrant restaurant scene. This 
Landmark Building is being 
renovated in historic style, with all 
modern ^^^^^amenities. 



fefl'EB'EE 


• 2600sf of street-level space, with 
parking 

• Front porch for summer seating 

• Half a block from Main Street 

• All new Energy Efficient Systems 

• Office and Residential on Upper Levels 


Poquette 








Having trouble finding the 
right wedding band to fit 
your engagement ring? 


One of Matthew's specialties is to match 
the band to your engagement ring as 
if it was always meant to be together . . . 
like the two of you. 

Matthew Taylor 


985-3190 

matthewtaylordesigns. 


T he name Sodexo doesn't con- 
jure up images of haute cui- 
sine. From its slogan, “World 
Leader in Quality of Daily Life 
Solutions," ifs hard even to tell that food 
service is the megacompany’s bread and 
butter. I can't be blamed too much, then, 
for having less than lofty expectations 
the first time I agreed to judge Sodexo’s 
annual cooking contest at the University 
of Vermont, the Battle of the Campus 
Chefs. 

That was last year — and I got a 
surprise. Instead of sloppy joes or die 
dripped beef known in the military as 
SOS, the offerings from nine teams in- 
cluded perfectly piped mounds of purple 
potato mash and competition-quality 

Last Monday, as I climbed the stairs 
to the Dudley Davis Center’s fourth- 
floor Grand Maple Ballroom, I was 
excited to taste the chefs' creations for 
the second year in a row — and I wasn’t 
disappointed. This year, with 11 teams 
and a mounting sense of competition, 
the contestants had raised their games 



Cafeteria 

Combat 

UVM's Battle of the Campus Chefs is 
far from lunch-lady fare 


The Battle of the Campus Chefs 
began in 2009 as UVM's take on a 
corporate Iron Chef-style competition 
created within the Sodexo organiza- 
tion. Tom Oliver, at the time operations 
director of UVM Sodexo, decided to 
run the event as a fundraiser for the 
college’s Campus Kitchens Project, a 
student-run initiative that prepares 
locally gleaned weekly meals at the 
Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf He 
further involved students by pairing 
chefs from the various dining halls with 
teams of cooks from campus clubs. 

The template hasn't changed much 
since then, but. as the food entries have 
improved, so has outside awareness. 
This year, several silver-haired diners, 
far from student age, roamed from table 
to table sampling tile cuisine from petite 
paper plates. 

Nowadays, most contest judges come 
from outside Sodexo. This year, Rick 
Riani, the company’s district manager, 
was joined by Oliver, now vice presi- 
dent of operations for Rovetto Brothers 
International Restaurant Group, tile 
company behind Piecasso Pizzeria & 
Lounge in Stowe and the Positive Pie 
family of restaurants. Shawn Calley, ex- 
ecutive chef at die Essex Resort & Spa, 
and yours truly rounded out the panel. 

After introductions from tile emcee 
- Paul Bahan, Sodexo UVM's stentorian 
director of marketing — chefs brought 
up their plates in flights of three. 

Last year’s winner, chef Armand 
Lundie of the University Marche on die 
Athletic Campus, presented a trio of 


BY ALICE LEVITT 


phyllo-dough purses accompanied by a 
pile of small but plump fiddleheads and 
a garnish of nonedible fresh flowers. 

Weduginto Lundie's offerings. I was 
most impressed by the phyllo dumpling 
filled with Bayley Hazen Blue cheese 
and a sweet-and-sour counterpoint of 
cherries. An Asian-style china spoon 
placed beside die dumpling and full 
of honey-port sauce was a nice touch, 
but proved unnecessary paired with 
the dumpling's already Technicolor 
flavors. Lundie also provided the eve- 
ning’s most luxurious items: The other 
two purses contained seared scallops 
and tender Boyden Farms beef. He 
garnered high marks for flavor and 
presentation, but also for use of local 
ingredients. 

Next chefs from Dudley Davis' own 
Marketplace racked up points for dif- 
ficulty of their dish. But their ambitious 


homemade fettuccine broke apart 
into inch-long strands on die plate that 
Calley and I shared. 

Guatemala native Oscar Morales 
showed off Central American flair with 
his tamales. A chef in die Waterman 
building Morales prepared a duo made 
from his house- ground, steamed masa 
harina, both dressed in a smooth, mild 
salsa verde. The vegetarian tamale, stuffed 
with corn and beans, was full of flavor and 
just a hint of earthy spice. The pork one 
was slightly dry and not as well seasoned. 

New World Tortilla's student sup- 
port club was a no-show, but chefs Izora 
Sandler and Donovan Parrott still made 
a go of it. The Grandma Club, a group 
of student knitting and crocheting fans 
helping out at a neighboring table, put 
their needles and hooks aside to assist 
New World, too. The result was more 
than worthy of menu space at the tortilla 






food 


stand in die Davis Center. Curry tortillas 
made diat day were filled widi braised 
LaPlatte River Angus Farm beef in spicy 
sesame sauce; each moudiful popped 
with seeds. A colorful eabbage-and- 
carrot slaw moderated the heat with its 
slick of vinegar. 

I nearly finished my taco, an im- 
prudent move with seven dishes left to 
taste. This is one of my weak points as a 
cooking-contest judge. When I enjoy a 
plate of food, 1 attack it like die naughty 
vacuum cleaner on “Teletubbies.” After 
years of judging events ranging from 
peach-pie-baking contests to a competi- 
tion among lab employees at Fletcher 
Allen Healdi Care, 1 still haven’t learned 
what most first-timers know: Just take a 
few small bites. 

The team from Cook Commons made 
it easier for me to reserve stomach ca- 
pacity by serving us just two petite bites 
apiece of eggplant involtini. The grilled 
veggie was wrapped around creamy 
local chevre and topped with seasoned, 
oven-dried tomatoes. Pools of garlic oil 
added hints of sweetness and bitterness. 
Balsamic pearls, made widi gelatin in- 
stead of hoity-toity molecular ingredients, 
dotted the plate like caviar. Presented on 
a series of small, square plates fitted on 
a larger square tray, the Cook Commons 
offering also included a pair of thoughtful 
lettuce salads, dressed austerely with salt, 
pepper and homemade bread crumbs. 

One student club stood on its own, 
without a Sodexo chef at the helm. 
FeelGood serves a variety of gourmet 
grilled-cheese sandwiches on die lower 
level of die Davis Center every Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The group ex- 
celled in its presentation of Vermont 
ingredients. Its Bon Fromage Crostini 
consisted of all-local Cyrus Pringle bread 
from Red Hen Baking Company, stacked 
with sharp Brie, greens and admittedly 
not-so-local mango chutney. The sweet, 
tangy chutney was piled so high that it 


aided up coating die hand with which I 
was eating it. Making a slob of yourself 
in public is one thing. Imagine eating 
messily while sitting at a table on a stage 
in front of more than 200 people. 

I had high hopes for the dessert bento 
box from the chefs at Redstone Dining, 


since I'm a sucker for food that looks like 
other food, especially when it’s Japanese. 
Each bento compartment held a different 
mini-dessert made to resemble an Asian 
dish. I started with the egg roll filled with 
lemon-kissed, cinnamon- dusted apples. 
It reminded me of McDonald's apple 
pies in the days when they were fried, 
but with a more natural flavor. I liked the 
banana fritters, too. 

Unfortunately, die largest compart- 
ment held what proved to be an interest- 
ing misfire. “Fruit sushi" was actually 


just clumps of sticky rice topped with 
strawberries or melon. Apples sliced 
to resemble pickled ginger were left 
uncured. A hint of pickling or a slice of 
seaweed would have made the dish a 
contender, especially if the Day-Glo faux 
wasabi had held real spice. It turned out 


to be mascarpone with a hint of lime 
juice, sans heat. 

But I satisfied my wasabi cravings 
with former Sakurabana chef-owner 
Ron Takahaslii's dish, called Harmony. 
His cold, soy-glazed salmon was topped 
widi a welcome pool of wasabi cream. 
Takahaslii's sushi may no longer be avail- 
able on Church Street, but he still makes 
it daily for the Marketplace at the Davis 
Center. 

One of die last dishes impressed the 
judges the most. Jonathan Turner, the 


Southern-bred chef at Brennan’s in the 
Davis Center, has a special talent for 
barbecue. His pulled pork is legendary, 
and it was his brisket dial nearly took 
the crown last year. This year, Turner 
prepared long plates covered with pork 
hush puppies and drizzled with scallion 
oik Each tender pork ball was placed 
inside a pickled onion ring and bathed in 
tangy, malty barbecue sauce made with 
Rookie's Root Beer. Even the Vermont 
Smoke and Cure bacon-dotted braised 
collards were full of rich, vinegared 

With plate after plate presented to 
us, even die judges didn't know who our 
winner would be until we'd tabulated our 
score sheets. But we were sure it was be- 
tween the involtini and the hush puppies. 

In die end, Turner, so close to a vic- 
tory last year, prevailed. Better luck next 
time to second-place finisher Timothy 
Kingzetl of Cook Commons. A recent 
arrival from Stowe Mountain Lodge, the 
chef appears to be on track to revolution- 
ize his kitchen at UVM. 

Third place went to last year’s 
winner, Lundie, but the big surprise 
was the audience winner. The crowd 
favorite was good old home-style 
turkey prepared by the chefs at the 
Harris- Millis Residence Halls. The 
local bird was moist and nearly fall- 
apart tender and came to the judges 
with two cups carved out of root veg- 
etables and filled with gravy and bar- 
becue sauce. I suspect it was the bite- 
sized root-vegetable risotto that won 
over the crowd, though. It reminded 
me of risotto Tater Tots. 

In the end, the event raised $1003 for g 
Campus Kitchens. Perhaps just as impor- " 
tantly, it raised awareness that the chefs > 
serving college kids soup and omelettes ^ 
day in and day out aren’t just lunch 
ladies. They're true culinary profession- s 
als, keeping their knives sharp for just 
the right occasion. ® 
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Maple Tree Plaee* M illislon • 871) 9492 
OuGsIde Tent with ban and Live music 

6 Go 9 on May 5ch 


May 1st 

$3 Dos Equis DraPGs 
1/2 price wings 
May 2nd & May 3rd 

Milagro Silver & Coincreau Shorty's 
Shaker Included!! 

(while supplies last) 


OMM HE 


May 4Gh 

$2.50 Corona 
$2.50 Corna Light 
May 5Gh 
$5 MargariGas 
$4 Dos Equis DraPGs 
$3 Corona 
$3 Coronq 
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LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSOAV BEFORE PUBLICATION, 
FI NO OURCONVENIENtFORMATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL U S AT CALENDAReSEVENOAYSVT.COM. 

TO BE LISTED. YOU MUST INCLUDE THE NAME OF EVENT. A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
SPECIFIC LOCATION. TIME COST AND CONTACT PHONE NUMBER. 
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LISTIN 
FOR SC 


.E. DEPENDING ON CC 


r AND OTHER FACTORS CLASSES AN D WORKSHOPS 


I N El THER THE CALENDAR ORTHE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE Cl 
NY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 


King of the Road 

There’s nothing like winning in front of 

champion stock-car racer Nick Sweet, 
who has claimed victory at the Merchants 
Bank 150 at his home track, Thunder Road 
SpeedBowl, each of the last two years. Can he snag the gold for the third time 
in a row? Competition threatens to be stiff at this Sunday’s race, the opening 
of Thunder Road’s 53rd season: Williston’s eight-time ACT champion Brian 
Hoar, who has won nearly every majorrace of his career, is looking to clinch 
his first Merchants Bank win. Whoever tears over the finish line first, it's sure 
to be a roaring good time at the track. 



APR.29 1 SPORT 

MERCHANTS BANK 150 

Sunday. April 29. 1 p.m.. at 
Thunder Road SpeedBowl in 
Barre. $20; free for children 
12 and under. Info. 244-6963. 


A Family Affair 


APR.29 1 MUSIC 


SUNDAY JAZZ: TRIO 
BALKAN STRINGS 

Sunday, April 29,7 p.m.. 
at Brandon Music. $15 in 
advance: $18 at the door. Info. 
465-4071. brandon-music.net 


Zoran Starcevic is a Balkan superstar. In his 
native Serbia, popular singers have performed 
many of the roughly 600 songs he's written 
and recorded. This Sunday in Brandon, 

Starcevic takes the stage with his sons, Nikola and Zeljko, as Trio Balkan 
Strings. Their original instrumental music (uses traditional influences from 
Macedonia. Greece and other Balkan regions with the energy and spontaneity 
of improvisational jazz and rock and roll. It's worth seeing the three perform 
just to witness their trademark move: six hands on one guitar. 





Daughter of the 
Revolution 

In Katherine Paterson’s 1991 novel Lyddie 

- now required reading for many students 

- the teenage protagonist endures the 
struggles of the dawn of the Industrial 
Revolution: Torn from her parents and 
siblings, she toils away at a textile mill, 
fighting for better working conditions, to 
make a living and to reunite her family. In 
Lost Nation Theater's original production 

- the first time the book has ever hit the 
stage — Lyddie also sing* and dances. 
Adapted by founder and artistic director 
Kim Bent, the musical chronicles the girl’s 
coming of age in a period of dramatic 



change. Talk about a hard-knock life. 
Witness it firsthand through May 20. 


II LYDDIE' 

Thursday, April 26. 7 p.m.: Friday, April 27. 8 p.m.: Saturday. April 28. 2 and 8 p.m.: and Sunday, April 29. 7 p.m., at Montpelier City Hall 
| Auditorium. View website for future dates through May 20. $10-$30. Info. 229-0492. lostnationtheater.org 



Eyes Wide 
Open 


B his is the story of what happens 
on the weekends, when the 
professors drive away and the 
campus closes its eyes," one student 
dancer narrates in Dartmouth Dance 
Theater Ensemble's Undue Influence. "I 
don't think you want to hear what I have 
to say. But I'm going to tell you anyway." 
The vignettes that follow — electronica- 
soundtracked parties in dark basements, 
a guy peeling off a girl's leggings, another 
maneuvering a girl to the ground — are 
indeed unpleasant These portrayals of 
sexual assault in the college environment 
are also, unfortunately, not so far-fetched. 
Created last spring, this original dance/ 
theater conversation piece wraps up 
Sexual Assault Awareness Month this 
week. 


UNDUE INFLUENCE’ 

Wednesday. April 25. through Saturday. Apnl 28. 8 
pjn, and Sunday, April 29. 2 p.m., at Moore Theater 
Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College. In Hanover, N.l 
S5-19. Info. 603-646-2422. hop.dartmouth.edu 
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Sat., May 5, dp.m. 

sponsored by: 

The World 
Jet Service Envelope 
North Country 
Federal Credit Union 


Fortix, call the Barre Opera House at 802-476-01 &8> 
or orderonline at www.barreoperahouse.org 
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ST JOHNSBURY WORLD MAPLE FESTIVAL See 
VERMONT MAPLE FESTIVAL: See FRL27, ? Am. -8 





film 

A PROPHET': A 19-year old Arab serving six years 
tions In Jacques Audlard’s gripping 2009 drama. 
Middlebury College. 3 pm & B p.m. Free. Inlo. 
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St- Richmond 
Chocolate Walk 

Saturday, May 5th noon-4pm 

Sample chocolatey sweets at 20 participating 
Richmond area businesses 

Ihfnvril Camels Mum p MiJrflr SiWd CMnuyn/llir Mliul famir 
3e lore May 2nd — S22 thereafter 

at Stargazer Cits £ Toys and EAT CHOCOLATE, 

“ Food '• s -pp"« HELP CREATIVE KIDS! 



. www.flynncenter.org orcall 86-flynn today! 
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FUEL SEMINAR: Eco-friendly fblks learn how to save 
money dr gas and reduce al r pol lutlon. XIreme Fuel 



INTERMEDIATE MICROSOFT WORD: Students get 



donation; prereglsier. Info 865-7217. *** 


sport 



Stepping It Up 




Whether you run, walk, skateboard or scooter make sure you're self-propelled 
for HEALTHY KIDS DAY. The Greater Burlington YMCA encourages families 
to get a move on during a celebration of wellness as part of a national in 
tive. And, of course, because it's fun. Activities begin with a half-mile Champ 
on Church Street Fun Run 
featuring the lovable Lake 
Monsters mascot. The good 
times continue at the Y 
with nonstop games, open 
swim, family gym time 
and a bounce house. Even 
the snacks require action 
— spin up a bicycle-powered 
smoothie or work through 
a make-and-eat sculpture. 

Tired out yet? Live music and 
magic shows entertain while 
informational booths provide 
health screenings, car seat 
checks, and other health- and 
safety-focused services. 


Have you seen our new 
website at kidsvt.com? 

© Find daily calendar updates, reviews, 
contests and morel Browse on the 
go from your smartphone: m.kidsvt.cc 


agriculture 

CONTAINER GARDENING: Organic garc 


LEAGUE OF VERMONT WRITERS Wordsn 
gather for workshops on writing query lei 


644-6549. 

POEMCITY 2012: See WED.25. a 
POEMCITY 2012: TOUSSAINT S 


. NEGRITUDE: Ir 

Kellogg-Hubbar 


SUN. 29 


SACRED CIRCLE DANCING: Ki 

tlcegemle. simplified intern; 
Fletcher Free Library, Burling 

UNDUE INFLUENCE': See WE 


fo, 861-2316, occupy burllngtonOgma 


/■/ 
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FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR 







theater 

FLYNNARTS PERFORMANCE ENSEMBLE: Adults 

Burlington 6:30 p.m SS suggested donation. Info. 
863-5966. 




BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: CANADIAN CULTURAL 
DIVERSITY: Readers talk'aboot" Roy MacGregor's 



MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP 


noon. Free. I nfo 3 88-2926 cpotter93 5'^comcasL 

POEMCITY 2012: See WED.2S, all day. 

READERS FORUM: Folks discuss their lavorl te 

tong lineup. Kellogg-Hubbard LIDrary. Montpelier 



TUE.01 


activism 



dance 

BALLROOM DANCE CLASS Folks take Instruction 

Elementary School. Montpelier. SI4. P |nfo. 223-2921 
or 225-8699. 


etc. 


PRIMO MAGGIO 2012: MAY OAY TOUR OF HOPE 
CEMETERY: Granite sculptor GlullanoCecchlnelll 
narrates a walk through the burial grou nds. Hope 
Cemetery, Barre, 4 p.m. Free. Into. 479-S600. 
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THE DEEP BLUE SEA' See FRI.Z7 5:30 pm. 

food & drink 

VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See FRI.27. 11 am.- 


VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: CULINARY PUB 





health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MEDICAL SCHOOL: Panelists Diane 
Jaworskl. Stephen Leffler. David Lisle and James 
Slauterbeck share their expertise In "Getting the 

Concussion." Carpenter Auditorium Given Medical 


jB 

I 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 


TV POWERS VIEW 


UVE@5:25 
CALL-IN TALK SHOW 
ON LOCAL ISSUES 

.WEEKMQTTS > 525 PM 


IR WATCH ONLINE AT 


SHOP 

LOCAL 

W 




May 12th 2012 

10:00am to 6:00pm 

UNION STATION, 1 MAIN ST. 

Burlington, VT 

1 Vermont's indie craft fair featuring over 4 0 era Iters, 
•-artists and designers. Offering an assortment of 
unique, handmade goods. Live music by Vedora. 

Shop local. Shop handmade 

W4T\ FREE ADMISSION! 

www.queencitycraft.com 


> Have You Considered Health Care as a Career Path? 

> Need Help Obtaining Training and Getting Your Foot in 



FREE INFORMATIONAL MEETING 
LEARN HOW TO BECOME A PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT (PCA) 
When: Monday, April 30 , 2012 
Time: 1:00 - 2:00 PM 

Where: Visiting Nurse Association 

1110 Prim Road Colchester, VT 05446 

Free Training starts Monday, May 2l”! 

For more information contact Anna at the VNA at (802) 860-4447 
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crufts 



HAROLD HOLZER: 

on "Why Lincoln Mi 






nmsic 

CASTLETON STATE COLLEGE CHOIRS AND JAZZ 
COMBOS: The touring ensembles perform John 





toords 



Info, ZZ9-OS98. ® 





Free Soil Test 

for the first 75 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 

Don't guess, soil test! 



After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works SMART 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about Wafer W\YS 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can IKtf/OW 
do to prevent pollution, visit evr website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 


3 fjanbSome pianist. 
Streaming: fans. 
£5>oIt) out contorts. 



Jfran? HtSM. 
3L\ock s?tar. 


Audiences cheered and shouted. 
Women screamed and fainted 
and (ought for his velvet gloves. 
They knew great music when 
they heard It. 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

IOI.7 FM 


Perfect for Mother’s Day: 

Day Spa sift certificates 
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'X?® body treats 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 • www.mirrormlrrorvt.com 


All the lines 
she loves.. 

philosophy 
Fresh 
NARS 
Murad 

Trish McEvoy ^ 

Laura Mercier 

Kiehl’s Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 

Available at: 



Mirror Mirror 

makeup • skincare • day spa 



L. = CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



camps 



five -day /tour-night fly-fishing 



career 


FINDING YOUR MISSION IN UFE: 



comedy 





dance 


BOOTY BARRS CLASSES: Mon. at 
5 p.m. & Tue. at 12: 30 p.m. Cost: 



Tighten, tone and sculpt arms, 
legs. abs. hips and booty with 



DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 





I by Sue 


fishing 





helen day art 
center 



Helen Day 

Art Center 



UNDERSTANDING TRENDS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ARTW/ SUZY 
SPENCE: May Z. IB, 30 & Jun. 13. 



STILL-LIFE OIL PAINTING W/ 

9:30 am. -1230 p.m.. Weekly 



3 

1 


HELEN DAY ART CENTER 




classes 







massage 






FOCUS ON THE SPINE: May 12- 

13. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Cost: S24S/14 
CEUs ($225 if paid by Apr. 23: 



meditation 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: Sat.. 
Cost: S30/half-day workshop. 




photography 

ONE-ON-ONE PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Location: Linda Rock 

Photography. Linda Rock. 238- 

Digital photography one-on-one 

begin ner digital photography, In- 
termediate photography, digital 
workflow, lighting techniques. 

more. $69/haUday. S125/full day. 


pilates 


H ERMINE LOVESPILATES MAT!: 



372, Burlington. Info: 863-3369, 
ludlle#naturalbodlespilates. 
com. NaturalBodlesPllates.com. 



pottery 


SPRING POTTERY CLASSES: 



psychotherapy 


from the immobility of depres- 




reiki 
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OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 


ut comprvhcnsn’e & compassionate can that pus you first. 

CARING. CONVENI ENT & AFFORDABLE... 

Six experienced specialists • Caring, dedicated physicians & staff 

'■ — lost insurance accepted & filed for you 

vi for. a Complete List of Our Services! 




WORTH THE WAIT! 

50% SAVINGS 

ON ALL SPA 
& SALON 
TREATMENTS 
APRIL 29 th -MAY 4 th 

Choose from 120 spa and 
salon treatments! Includes unlimited 
use of our spa's aqua features, 
fitness classes and facilities! 


On the Mountain Road, Stowe 

*£3? ™ff (802) 760-1083 

stafemosN www.spaatstowcflakc.com 




music 


A Little Bit 

Country 


Way Ion Speed take off 


The crank call from on high was more 
of a rite of passage than anything else. Gor- 
don says Phish was subject to the same 
prank in the ’80s. ‘Tm really looking for- 
ward to hearing the new album.” he adds. 

Speed say they’re proud of their Bur- 
lington home but are careful not to over- 
expose themselves here. Tour life has its 
perks, after all. 

“We get to watch movies in the van 
when we go on tour," Ravin says. The 
group recalls showing up at a venue one 
night while holdingback tears after watch- 
ing£.T. on the ride there. "It was that scene 
where he’s all pale an’ shit in the ditch." he 
continues, before taking a long, contem- 
plative drag from his cigarette. 

After practice, the guys step outside 
to continue celebrating Ravin’s birthday. 
They congregate around the bed of his 
black pickup and listen to demos of songs 
in the works for their next album. 

Asked whether they still get skittish 
before big shows, the band members agree 
that their chemistry gives them confi- 

"Y’know, with my old bands we’d get 
back in the van and be 1 ike, “That was a bad 
show,” Noah Crowthcr says. "That doesn't 
really happen with us." 

"Yeah,” Hammaker says as he lights a 
thin cigar and shakes out the match, "there 
arc some days when I just feel like we 
could take over the world.” ® 


recording capturing a live-show sound. 

“We’re a live band.” Noah Crowther 
says. “Thafs our thing.” 

Collette recorded Speed onto two- 
inch tape, transferred it to Pro Tools, then 
mixed it back onto tape, which, Noah adds, 
"is about as analog as it gets these days." 

Special guests on Valance include Joe 
Cleary on fiddle, Brett "the Ghost” Lanier 
on pedal steel and Adam Frehm on lap 
steel guitar. 

Speed write their songs collaborativcly. 
“Silver and Gold,” an album highlight, was 
written by passing a notebook around and 
trading rifts at practice. The song evolves 
from a rolling country pace into a pulsing 
ballad marked by a slightly distorted gui- 
tar relishing the euphony. Ravin and Noah 
Crowther trade singing on the verses and 
meet in perfect congeniality for the chorus. 

The record was tracked in five days and 
mixed in two. For mastering, the group 
solicited famed engineer Fred Kevorkian, 
who's worked with luminaries such as Iggy 
Pop, Willie Nelson and Phish. 

Speed has another connection to Phish: 
Bassist Mike Gordon this year played an 
April Fools joke on Speed's manager, Leah 
Konccny. by pretending to be a represen- 
tative from Spin magazine who wanted to 
write a feature on the band. 

“We were stoked!” remembers Ravin. 
“We were telling our wives and our fami- 
lies we were gonna be in Spin, but then af- 
ter calling the number back. Leah was like, 
'Oh wait, it’s Mike.”' 

"Waylon Speed is a really cool band, so 

April Fools joke on Leah,” Gordon says. 
“And by the way, I realized that I missed by 
one day because it was March 31.” 


BY JOHN FLANAGAN 

O utside Waylon Speed's practice 
loft in a Williston warehouse, 
airtight country-metal songs 
waft into the street Inside, 
a black-and-white photograph of Hank 
Williams fills an entire wall, the country 
legend peering between two stacks of am- 
plifiers as a shirtless Kelly Ravin cracks a 
27th-birthday Budweiser. 

His band is rehearsing for an upcom- 
ing tour and a release party for their third 
full-length album. Valance, at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burl- 
ington. That show will also feature Burling- 
ton punks Rough Francis and Speed bassist 
Nodi Crowther’s acoustic duo, Rabid Cobra. 

Waylon Speed rose from the ashes af- 
ter the demise of popular local bands Lucy 
Vincent and Chuch. Ravin, who sings and 
plays guitar, says he was on tour in the Ca- 
ribbean with Lucy Vincent in 2008 when 
he reached aboiling point 

“It didn't end pretty,” he says of his de- 

After a year of playing solo shows 
around town and taking his Kelly Ravin 
Trio on cross-country tours, the musician 
met up with Chuch members Chad Ham- 
maker and Justin and Noah Crowther at 
a Honky-Tonk Tuesday session at Radio 
Bean. They were seeking an ax man to 
round out their posse. 

"Kelly was just an unbelievable fit” 
Hammaker says. “I had never played in a 
band with another guitarist without butt- 

Ravin, who calls his and Hammaker's 
sound ‘guitarmonics.” agrees. 

“Everyone’s got an ego; there's no get- 
ting around iL" he says. “But all of ours 
just disappear when Waylon Speed play 

They named themselves after Ham- 
maker's son, Waylon. who, after watching 
the movie Speed Racer, decided to rename 
himself. 

It didn't take long for Waylon Speed to 
start gigging beyond Vermont including 
in west Texas, where their mix of coun- 
try twang and metal is a natural fit Noah 
Crowther recalls an older woman ap- 
proaching them after a show in Austin to 
say. "Y’all are way more Texas than any of 


these boys down here. Not bad fora bunch 
ofYanks!” 

"Yeah, we do really well in Texas,” 
Ravin says. “It's just hard to get there." 

Though they've had their share of 
van problems, the band members pride 
themselves on never missing a show 
thanks to their D1Y know-how - both 
Noah Crowthcr and Hammaker are auto 
mechanics. Their respect for the hand- 
made extends to their instruments, too: 
Raving Telecaster-style guitar and Noah 
Crowther’s P-Bass-esque bass were made 
by Burlington artisan guitar luthier Cres- 
ton Lea. Ravin's father built his amplifier, 
and both of the band's guitarists make ped- 
als for themselves. 

Another notable, if less musically in- 
clined, construct is a ball of fireworks the 
band lit in the van while driving through 
Kentucky. 

“It was like a cannonball ofbullshit fire- 
works,” Justin Crowther remembers. After 
throwing the blazing flambeau from the 
moving van, the band watched in horror as 
"a fire truck circus” whizzed by the truck 
stop where they laid low until the blaze 

Though waggish humor is an obvious 
and important aspect of the band's appeal, 
an earnestness is at tire head of Speed’s 
style and sound. 

“This band means the world to all four 
of us,” Noah says. “Itk the end-all be-all of 
what the fuck we do.” 

In each of Valance’s 10 songs, that 
dedication and talent is evident Ben Col- 
lette engineered the album last October at 
Phish's Bam recording studio outside Bur- 
lington. The Barn’s open-room setup al- 
lowed the musicians to play together while 
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A Little 
of This, A 
Little of That 

I don't know about you, 
but I'm still trying to wrap 
my mind around hologram 
Tupac performing at 
Coachella last week and 
the ramifications moving 
forward. Like, does this mean 
other deceased pop stars will 
start making appearances 
from beyond the grave? Has a 
new niche industry emerged? 
If so, who gets the money, 
the artist's estate or record 
companies? Who's next? 

It's gotta be Michael jackson, 
right? And if currently living 
rock stars don’t want then- 
memories desecrated by 
holo-resurrection, do they 
now need to stipulate as 
such in dieir wills or record 
contracts? What about 
bands that are still living 
but over the hill? Could the 
rolling stones, circa 1970, 
go on tour now? Might new 
bands emerge that only lour 
as holograms, sort of like a 
super-futuristic gorillaz? 
Could it work for dead 
comedians, such as bll 
HICKS. RICHARD PRYOR Or LENNY 

bruce? And does this mean 
die London Olympics could 
get keith moon to take part 
in their opening ceremonies 
after all (which they actually 
tried to do before being 
informed he's been dead 
since 1978)? 

It's mind-boggling, really. 

I think we need a rapid-fire 
edition of Soundbites to clear 
our collective heads. 


Local jazz giant James harvey 
has had a rough go of it lately. 
He was recently hospitalized 
with an undisclosed illness 
and has been, as he puts it, 
"more or less homeless” 
otherwise. But it seems 
things are looking up for 
the noted composer and 
bandleader. Harvey writes 
that he's recovering “nicely” 
on his family's farm and has 
even started relearning to 


play the trombone. Harvey 
is best known locally as 
a pianist, but he built his 
reputation as a trombonist, 
studyingunder cecil taylor 
and performing widi the 
likes of don cherry, bobby 
mcferrin and phish. Sadly, 
he's been unable to play his 
horn for years, since he lost 
his front teedi following 
complications from drug 
addicdon. But he's giving it a 
go again, which he says has 
been a humbling experience. 
He’s also been writing a 
lot of new material, which 
he'll unveil at Radio Bean 
in Burlington this Saturday, 
April 28, with a crack band 

anorew moroz on keys and 
geza carr on drums. Good to 
have you back, James. 


Speaking of comebacks, the 
Burlington Coffeehouse 
songwriter series rides again. 
Founded in 1989 by late kical 
songwriter rachel bissex. BC 
has known several homes 
over the years, including 
JM Noonies, City Market 
and the Rhombus Gallery. 
The series has been a staple 
of First Night Burlington 
celebrations since its 
inception, though a non- 
NYE show hasn’t happened 
since 2004. jeff miller, who 
helped Bissex organize the 
Coffeehouse almost from the 
beginning, has again picked 
up the mantle and will 
continue the revived series 
on a monthly basis at Studio 
A in Burlington’s North End 
Studios. The first edition is 
this Friday, April 27, with 
songwriter tract grammer. 
who is touring behind a 
new album of previously 
unreleased material with 
her late partner, dave carter. 
entided Little Blue Egg. Local 
songwriter rebecca padula 


Local rockers the aerolites 
have an interesting show 
coming up. On Wednesday, 
May 2, they'll be splitting 


a bill with songwriter jim 
keller, better known as a 
cofounder of the band tommy 
tutone and the cowriter of 
the song “867-5309/Jenny.” 
While it would be easy to 
dismiss him as a one-hit 
wonder, Keller is still actively 
writing. And more, he’s 
actually pretty' good in a 
bruce Springsteen- lite kind 
of way. He also counts tom 
waits among his fans. Says 
Mr. Waits, “Listening to Jim 
Keller's music makes me 
feel like I have big plans, no 
worries and all of my hair.” 


Talcing a cue from indie 
music promoters such as 
Angioplasty Media and 
MSR Presents, who snag 
dieir favorite on-the-cusp 
touring bands to book at 
VT clubs, local comedian 
phil davidson is applying the 
concept to standup. The idea 
is to take rising comedic 
stars who might odierwise 
overlook Vermont and set 
them up with a show in our 
increasingly comedy- hungry 
state. First up. mike recine, 
diis Saturday, April 28, at the 
Monkey House. Recine is a 


regular on die NYC comedy- 
dub circuit and last year 
was tabbed to perform at the 
New Faces showcase at die 
Just for Laughs Festival in 
Montreal, which is land of 
a big deal. Also on die bill, 
NYC comedian erin lennox. 
local funny man aaron black 
and Davidson. 


Are you familiar with the 
International Coundl 
of Thirteen Indigenous 
Grandmothers? The group 
is an alliance of women 
from indigenous cultures 
from all over the world who 
promote “prayer, education 
and healing for the Earth, 
all Her inhabitants, all 
the children for the next 
seven generations to come.” 
What happens after seven 
generations? No idea. But 
for the time being, it seems 
we’re covered. Anyway, die 
Grandmothers areorganizing 
a 1390-mile horseback ride 
from Oklahoma to Montana 
diat retraces the Cheyenne 
Exodus of 1878. What 
does this have to do widi 
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WED. 25 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE Scott Man eon & Guests 
(singer-songwrtters), 8 p.m., Free. 
Remind wllhOJ CralgMItchell (retro|. 
10 p.m.. Free. 

C r'fTdj 6 ™^ ^^ofTj F S hhh e 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m., Free. 

FRANNY 0'S: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m., Free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

Haitian (live electronical. 8:30 p.m. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE Cody 
Sargent Trio (Jazz) 7:30 pm. Free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open N 
with Andy Lugo 10 p.m.. Free. 
MONKEY HOUSE: Spark Arts New 
Comics Showcase (standup), 7:30 


ONE PEPPER GRILL: Open Ml 


RADIO BEAN: Austin Slrch (slnger- 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE: Pandagrass 
T BONES RESTAURANT AND BAR 

central 


GUSTO'S: Open Mic with John 

champlain valley 


ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 
Bluegrass Session. 8 pm. Free. 

northern 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m., Free. 


THU. 26 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE Burgundy Thursdays 
(5lnger-songwdters|. 7 p.m.. Free 



CLUB METRONOME Funkwagon. 


FRANNY OS: Karaoke 9 p.m.. Free 



Drink tTl 6 Kool Aid A few things you might not know about mysterious indie 
duo CULTS: They never meant to become popular or famous — they were discovered while in film 
school, after putting on Bandcamp some lo-fi recordings they had made for friends. Singer Madeline 
Follin and guitarist Brian Oblivion are a real-life couple. When she was 9. Follin and her stepdad 
were in a punk band that cut a record with Dee Dee Ramonc. The label that released the band's 2011 
self-titled debut is run by Lily Allen. Their song “Go Outside” features dips of famed cult leader 
Jim Jones speaking. Intrigued? Cults play the Higher Ground Ballroom this Friday. April 27, with 
SPECTRALS and MRS. MAGICIAN. 
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Vermont? Glad you asked. 
There is a local fundraiser 
for the project this Thursday, 
April 26, at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge. 
The show features comedian 
josie leavitt and local alt- 
country songwriter lowell 


Prodigal guitar monster nick 
cassarino returns this week, 
and he's got a new band. 
They're called the shift, 
and Cassarino describes the 
group, which features some 
of his old friends from the 
lifted crew, as "vision rock." 
Nifty. He adds that the band 
recorded a debut record at 
the Barn last December and 
plans for a summer release. 
In die meantime, you can 
check 'an out at Nectar’s 
this Friday, April 27, with kat 

WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL 


Local twee-ty birds the 
smittens will also have a 
new record out this summer, 
and a new label to boot. The 
band's fourdi lull-length. 
Believe Me, lifts stores in 
July and is being released on 
London’s Fika Recordings. 


ryan power engineered the 
recording, and the Tank 
Studio's rob odea mastered 
it. (BTW, can we make a new 
rule that I only mention Ryan 
when he didn't record some 
awesome local band’s latest 
album? At this point, can’t 
we just assume hedid unless 
otherwise noted?) Also of 
note on the new album, 
local indie-pop songwriter 
missy bly, who reportedly 
will join the band on their 
European tour this summer. 
A few advance tracks from 
the album will be available in 
June. But if you really can't 
wait, you can stream the first 
single, “Burning Streets of 
Rome," at fikarecordings. 


In celebration of the end of 
die spring semester at local 
colleges, local EDM crews 
at deep and mushpost are 
throwinga two-floor, three- 
room, 17-DJ bash called 
Clusterf’ck 2 at Nectar’s 
and Club Metronome on 
Wednesday, May 2. I’m told 
each room — the third would 
be the Metronome Lounge — 
will feature different genres, 
including dubstep, UK bass. 


moombahton, techno and 
whatever the latest sub- 
genre that happens to be 
invented that day is. 


Last but not least, I goofed. 
Badly. In last week's 
column, I accidentally 
implied that the joe walsh 
who is headlining the first 
installment of zaoc dupont's 
listening room series at the 
Blnck Box Theater in June 


is the same Joe Walsh who 
was in some band called the 
eagles. Yeah, I got my Joe 
Walshes mixed up. However, 
the Joe Walsh coming to 
Burlington is in a pretty good 
band: the gibson brothers. 

Bu l he is not a member of a 
legendary country-rock band 
with one of the greatest- 
selling albums of all time. 
Apologies to Joe Walsh. And 
also to Joe Walsh. ® 




Burlington Coffee House presents 

Tracy Grammer 


Friday. April 27* $15 
Show: 8 pm * Doors: 7:30 pm 

Shifo A. 2*4 North Hinooski Am. Burlington 

“One ofthe finest pure musicians 
anywhere in folkdom." 

- The Boston Globe 
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CLUB DATES 



The Coming Apocalypse The END TIMES SPASM band are not 

a swing-revival act. Though they've evoked comparisons to the likes of Squirrel Nut 
Zippers, they trace their lineage to, and draw their name from, an early, eclectic style 
of jazz group: the spasm band. Popular in the 1920s and '30s, spasm bands employed 
unconventional instruments - washboard, jugbass. kazoo, etc. - todeliver a haphazard 
take on swingin' jazz, more hot shack than hot house. This Sunday. April 29, the End 
Times spazz out at the Bee’s Knees in MorrisviUe. 
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Quiet Lion, 

Quiet Lion EP 

(JENKE RECORDS, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

Tommy Alexander has carved out a nice 
little niche for himself in Burlington. 
The college baseball player turned 
acousdc-gui tar-slinging troubadour gigs 
around town constandy, playing one 
cozy cafe or college bar seemingly every 
night of die week. In addition to his 
busy performance schedule, Alexander 
is also the founder of Jenke Records, a 
small imprint that’s home to a ragtag 
assortment of Vermont songwriters. 

As if that weren’t enough, he has 
recendy unveiled yet anodier project, 
a collaboration with his best friend, 
songwriter Alanna Grace Flynn, called 
Quiet Lion. Their self-tided debut EP 
deepens both Alexander's and his label's 
enigma. 

Left to his own devices, Alexander 
trends toward introspective and at 
times melodramatic, confessional 
songwriting, as evidenced in his 2011 
solo debut, Maybe One Day. That 
tendency is apparent throughout Quiet 
Lion EP' s five cuts. But where his solo 
record favored a blunt approach, here 
Alexander's wounded m usings seem 
softened. Credit is due to Grace Flynn, 
whose easy, Deschanel-ian croon is a 
fitting foil for Alexander’s M. Ward- 
meets- Conor- Oberst weariness. On the 
opening cut, 'The Quiet Child," she 
tempers Ills lovelorn wanderlust with 
warmth and tenderness. 

Alexander is predictably solid 
throughout, and his writing seems to 
have evolved from the straightforward 
prose that characterized his solo debut. 
The poetic nuance and depdi here is a 
pleasant surprise. 

Even more pleasant is the revelation 
thatis Grace Flynn. While the EP is 


essentially a duet album, it’s hard not 
to want to hear more from Alexander's 
songwriting partner. When she does 
take the lead, as on the EP’s fourth 
track, “Home Grown," die results are 
spariding. Her delivery is effortless and 
flirtatious, which provides a welcome 
contrast to Alexander's brooding. 

“The Bird House" is the best 
example of how well matched these two 
are, and how potent a combination they 
can be. Trading verses, Grace Flynn 
and Alexander alternate sun-dappled 
whimsy and overcast melancholy before 
joining voices at the chorus, bringing 
the song, and die EP, to a close in 
humble and comforting fashion. 

Quiet Lion EP by Quiet Lion is 
available at tommyalexnnder.bandcamp. 
com. Tommy Alexandra' performs at 
Manhattan Pizza & Pub in Burlington 
this Saturday, April 28. 

DAN BOLLES 

Spencer Lewis, 

Vermont 

Resurrection 

(WOODSTONE MOUNTAIN CD) 

Tropical Storm Irene was among the 
most transformative events in Vermont 
history. No corner of the state, even 
those left relatively unscadied by its 
devastation, was completely untouched 
by its wrath. Irene both literally and 
figuratively changed die landscape 
of the Green Mountain State. Even 
some eight months later, it's difficult to 
comprehend die destruction left in her 
wake. On his 22nd album, prolific local 
composer and multi-instrumentalist 
Spencer Lewis attempts to synthesize 
the impact and aftermath of the storm 
through a suite ofeight impressionistic 
folk instrumentals tided Vermont 
Resurrection. 

The album opens with the 
sublimely ethereal ■•Dreams.” Lewis' 
violin arcs and bows over a rippling 
cadence ofacoustic guitar and shuffling 
drums. It’s not hard to picture dawn 
breakingover some typically serene 
Vermont scene — perhaps rolling 
farmland, or a babbling mountain 
stream. It is soothing and refreshing, 
like diat first cool breath of air on a 
crisp fall morning. It is die calm before 
die storm. 

Ominous clouds gather on the 
horizon during“Break the Fall” The 


song builds from a breezy acoustic 
guitar and violin duet into a dark 
maelstrom, gusting with menacing 
distortion guitar sustains. 

On “September One,” the fury 
relents. It is beautiful and, at just under 
90 seconds, fleeting. A lone acoustic 
guitar meanders as if quietly marveling 
at the storm's incomprehensible 
carnage. For all its terrible brutality, 
diere was something awe inspiring 
about the sheer force of Irene. 

“Believing" sets about the task of 
picking up die pieces. It is bright and 
upbeat, implying the promise of better 
days over a driving rock beat, Chas 
Eller's swirling Hammond and Lewis' 
exultant violin. 

Eller is not the only notable guest 
on Resurrection. Local songwriter Bow 
Thayer lends electric guitar muscle to 
the tide track, a sweeping seven-minute 
Americana hymn that serves as die 
album's beating heart. He later turns 
upon banjo, as well. Throughout die 
album, Jeff Berlin and Scott Paulson 
make up a crack rhydim section 
on drums and bass, respectively. In 



particular, Berlin's inventive percussion 
work adds bodi depth and character 
and is a fitting complement to Lewis’ 
dramatic compositions. 

The record closes on an optimistic 
note with "Change Is.” Like it or not, 
Vermont is forever changed by Tropical 
Storm Irene. But as Lewis suggests 
dirough a bright, rootsy polyphony of 
banjo, mandola — courtesy of Kristina 
Stykos — and his own swooning 
violin, with great change conies great 
opportunity. 

Vermont Resurrection by Spencer 
Lewis is available atspencerlewismusic. 

DAN BOLLES 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: ISSESiS 





music 


CITY LIMITS: Sr 


ON THE RISE BAKERY Red Hot 


northern 

BEE’S KNEES: Don Llptaki 



Association (folk). 6:30 pm. 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Pulse 
Prophets (reggae), 9p.m., Free. 

Blues 



Friday Night Frequencies with DJ 
Rekkon (hip-hop). 10 pm.. Free 


regional 

MONOPOLE: High Peaks (rock), 


SAT.28 

burlington area 

l/Z LOUNGE: Near North (folk). 7 


FRANNY O’S: Karaoke 9 p.m 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 



Starstruck Karaoke 10 p.m. Free. 
LEVITY CAFt Saturday Night 





POSITIVE PIE 2 D'Moja (world 
music). 10:30pm. $7. 

clianiplain valley 


I Earl (Top 40). 9 p.m.. Free 

70 BROTHERS TAVERN: 


THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: 
MOOG'S Red Hot Juba (cosm 
PARKER PIE CO. : The AV Club 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Rock Against Rape: 

TABU CAFE & NIGHTCLUB: All 


SUN. 29 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Songwriter’s Series 
(slnger-songwrlters). 7 pm.. Free. 

Legotronlx (dubstep), 10 p.m, 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

Sepultura Death Angel Krlslum 
Havok (metal). 7:30 pm. $22/25. AA 
MONKEY HOUSE Crowd Control 

Lynch (standup). 7 p.m.. SS. 18*. 

MONTY’S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 






By the Seashore Composed of four singer-songwriters. Tucson's seashell radio draw on a diverse 
range of voices and influences. There’s the novel-writing cellist the bass player who works with cool bands such as 
Calexico, the drummer whose bandmates describe as “weird." But as the band's new album. Slick Machine, suggests, 
despite these divergent pieces, Seashell Radio’s whole — inspired by rock, folk and classical — is often greater than the 
sum of its parts. This Saturday, April 28. the band plays the Black Door in Montpelier. 



northern 



SWEET CRUNCH BAKE SHOP: 

Mary Coll Ins and Don Tobey 
(folk). 10:30 am. Free. 


MON. 30 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Family Night Open 
Jam 10 p.m., Free 



NECTAR’S: Metal Monday: 
Wrathchlld. Eye Decide Amadls. 
9 p.m.. Free/SS. 18*. 


ON TAP BAR & GRILL Open MIc 
with Wylle.7p.rn.. Free 
RADIO BEAN: Open MIc. 8 pm.. 

RED SQUARE: Industry Night 
with Robbie J (hip-hop), Tl pm.. 


10 p.m., Free 

central 

BAGITOS: OpenMlt7pm..Free 

northern 


TUE.01 

burlington area 

l/Z LOUNGE Sofa+KIngs with 
DJs JJ & Jordy (hip-hop). 10 

CLUB METRONOME: Bass 
B(dubstep) 9p.m.. Free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM 

(speaker). 7 p.m.. $8/20. AA. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE Dev. Outaslght 

LEUNIG S BISTRO & CAFE: Trio 
Gusto Igypsyjazz), 7 pm. Free. 
MONKEY HOUSE: Not the Wind 

MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN 

Open Mic 6 p.m.. Free. 

NECTARS: Tuesday Bluesday: 
the Bob Mackenzie Band (blues). 

ON TAP BARB, GRILL Trivia with 






T BONES RESTAURANT AND 


central 

BAGITOS Karl Ml Her (jazz), 6 
CHARLIE 0‘S: Karaoke. 10 pm., 


champlam valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
Night, 7 pm. Free. Monster Hits 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

Open Mic with Andy Lugo. 10 

MONKEY HOUSE: Jim Keller 



NECTAR’S: 2KDeep & Mushpost 
present: Clusterf'ck 2 (EDM). 9 
p.m. S3/5/8. IS*. 

ONE PEPPER GRILL Open Mic 
with Ryan Hanson. 8 p.m., Free 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: The Ryan 


RADIO BEAN: Ensemble V (jazz). 


I (hip-hop), 


northern 

MOOG’S: OpenMic/Jam Night. 

WED. 02 


burlUigton area 
1/2 LOUNGE: Rewind with DJ 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 

Pandagrass (bluegrass). 6p.m.. 


T BONES RESTAURANT AND 


central 

GUSTO’S: Open Mic with John 

champlain valley 

CITY LB4ITS: Karaoke wlthLet it 

ON THE RISE BAKERY Open 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

LOUNGE: Mike Doughty (rock). 

WebbS, the Cartwheels (]azz). 7 


regional 
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Mufaro's Beautiful 

SEVEN DAYS 

Daughters April 29 

Flynn MainStage 

ST1GE 


ATSEVENDAYSVT.COM! 

OEADLINE TO ENTER 4/26 AT NOON. 


WINNER CONTACTED BY 5 P.M. 
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Heat of History 

"Men of Fire: Jose Clemente Orozco and Jackson Pollock," Hood Museum of Art 


§ 



B efore die drip came the 
flame. Jackson Pollock (1912- 
1956) stakes his claim to be- 
ingone of the greatest Amer- 
ican painters of die 20th century mainly 
on the basis of the king-size canvases he 
covered with drips and splatters. That 
breakdirough — radical even by the 
standards of abstract expressionism — 
occurred in the late 1940s. 

The moment is memorably imagined 
in the fiction film Pollock when the art- 
ist's wife and fellow abstract expres- 
sionist painter, Lee Krasner (played by 
Marcia Gay Harden), tells him in a thick 
Brooklyn accent, “You've done it. Pol- 
lock. You’ve cracked it wide open.” 

But even geniuses have influences. 
They also go through gestation periods 
before achieving full brilliance. A rare 
display of artistic lineage and stylistic 
evolution can currently be savored in 
a show at Dartmouth College’s Hood 
Museum of Art titled "Men of Fire: Jose 
Clemente Orozco and Jackson Pollock.” 

This is the Pollock of the late 1930s 
who is working in midsize mode and 
smaller, often painting recognizably hu- 
man forms. The most unexpected piece 
in the show may be an enamel bowl 
- Jackson Pollock was a potter? Who 
knew? — on which he painted, char- 
acteristically, figures engulfed in the 
flames of hell As the show’s title indi- 
cates, fire is a recurrent reference — in 
the artists’ palettes as well as in dieir 
imagery. 

It's an ingenious pairing, albeit not 
the first of its kind. A Manhattan gal- 
lery organized a similar show in 1998, 
connecting the pre-drip Pollock to Oro- 
zco, who was 29 years his senior, and to 
another of the titans of Mexican mural 
painting, David Alfaro Siqueiros. The 
Hood, however, has die unique advan- 
tage of being situated just across the 
Dartmouth Green from Orozco’s mu- 
ral masterpiece “The Epic of American 
Civilization.” Visitors to “Men of Fire” 
would do well to go first to the Baker 
-Berry Library where, in an otherwise 
nondescript basement corridor, they 
will be stunned by Orozco's fresco cycle, 
still aflame with color 80 years after he 
began painting it. 

The mural's effects on Pollock are 
evident in the groupings of works in 


the Hood, which include rarely seen 
preparatory studies for Orozco's mural. 
The link is most obvious in die pieces by 
the two artists that “Men of Fire” cura- 
tor Sarah Powers has revealingly hung 
side by side. “Untitled (Figure Com- 


position),” a Pollock on loan from New 
York's Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
clearly modeled on a panel in the Oro- 
zco mural “The Departure of Quetzal- 
coatl.” A gouache-on-paper study for a 
detail of diat wall-size work is on view 


right beside Pollock's piece, which was 
executed in the same medium. It shows 
a stridingfigure making a sweeping ges- 
ture with his arm, much in the manner 
of Orozco's great white god. 

“Bald Woman with Skeleton,” a Pol- 
lock oil owned by die Hood, likewise 
shares composi- 
tional elements 

with section 
of thr 

eled Orozco mural 
known as “Dead Knowledge." Pollock 
presents a central, androgynous figure 
bowing over a spine and rib cage that’s 
encircled by staring skulls. It’s a maca- 
bre image, but not nearly as shocking as 
Orozco’s depiction of a ghoul extract- 
ing a malformed fetus from between 
die splayed legs of a prone and writh- 
ing skeleton. A chorus line of zombies 
in academic regalia are looking on with 
haughty expressions of approval. 

In a podcast lecture available for free 
at the Baker-Berry reserve desk, a guide 
explains that Orozco is excoriating aca- 
demia for imparting “dead knowledge" 
rather than information that could be 
put to practical use. The artist appears 
to be suggesting that students should be 
schooled in the means of killingoff'The 
Gods of the Modem World,” which is 
the official title of this segment of Oro- 
zco's anti-industrial and anticapitalist 
mural. Not surprisingly, some Dart- 
mouth donors and profs reacted angrily 
toOrozco’s savagingof institutions such 
as the one that had commissioned this 

Pollock has no such political inten- 
tions in “Bald Woman" — or in almost 
any other of his works. His socially un- 
engaged art differs in its essence from 
that of Orozco, who often retooled 
mythical themes in order to comment 
on Mexican or Pan-American history. 
Orozco was also a far more representa- 
tional artist, even in comparison to the 
young Pollock, who had studied under 
the American scene painter Thomas 
Hart Benton. 

A couple of paintings included in 
“Men of Fire" hint at having been in- 
spired by Orozco but actually stand out 
as powerful examples of Pollock’s origi- 
nality. "Naked Man With a Knife” (lent 
by London’s Tate Modern) does allude 







to Orozco’s leitmotif of ritual sacrifice 
in “The Epic of American Civilization.” 
But this entanglement of human limbs 
filling almost every square inch of a 
4J>-by-3-foot canvas is not the least bit 
derivative. Pollock never comes across 
in “Men of Fire” as a student in thrall to 
the work of a much-admired master. 

Even so, Orozco is known to have 
overpowered Pollock with the boldness 
of his artistic vision. While still a teen. 
Pollock traveled with two older brothers 
to California, where he saw the Orozco 
mural “Prometheus" (the fire bringer of 
Greek mythology) at Pomona College. 
Pollock later described it as “the great- 
est painting in modern times.” 

Six years later, in 1936, he made a 
momentous trip from New York to Ha- 
nover, N.H., expressly in order to see 
“The Epic of American Civilization." As 
the Hood show implies, the Dartmouth 
mural put Pollock on the path to becom- 
ing an aesthetk and existential hero. 
But he didn’t set off immediately in that 
direction. 

Pollock first encountered a detour in 
the form of the alcoholism and the psy- 
chological demons that stalked him un- 
til his death at age 44. It wasn't until his 
convalescence in 1938, following a four- 
month stay in a psychiatric hospital, 
that Pollock began painting the pictures 
that reveal Orozco’s influence. 

The commonality in colors, compo- 
sitions and themes is laid out for all to 
see at the Hood. But the imprint Orozco 
made on Pollock’s consciousness goes 
deeper. The Mexican artist was fear- 
less in expressing his tragic vision of the 
world. As the audio guide to the Baker- 
Berry Library mural notes, Orozco does 
not depict American civilization as 
progressing ever steadily toward abun- 
dance and freedom. Taking an approach 
opposite to the optimism of many New 
Deal muralists, Orozco shows history 
as moving cyclically, not forward. His 
Dartmouth epic ends as it began — with 
a scene of ritual human sacrifice. 

Pollock shared that desolate view, 
though not as explicidy as Orozco. The 
two artists were also of one mind in 
their belief in the redemptive potential 
of an individual — a man of fire — who 
resists surrendering to die encroach- 
ing darkness. The Hood show is thus 
as much about a philosophy of life as it 
is about the legacy of one great painter 
and die trajectory of another. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 


at AVA Gallery and Art Center 



work: Sunday, April 29, 3 p 
Info, 603-448-3117. 







'REGION AS NATION: 
HOW THE IMAGE OF NEW 
ENGLAND BECAME OUR 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE': 



Gathering Shelburne. Info. 
985-3346. 

FRELINGHUYSEN: The 





CONTEMPORARY 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
VERMONT LANDSCAPE' 



Burlington. Info, 65641750. 


DEVOTIONAL ASPECTS 
OF EARLY BUDDHIST ART 


FROM NORTHWEST INDIA' 

Chandreyi Basu. a St. 

ers a lecture. Friday. Apnl27. 5 


Burlington. Info. 656-0750. 




RECEPTIONS 

JOOY STAHLMAN: 'Dogs. 
Penguins, a Pig and a Frog." 
paintings. Through April 30 at 


Friday Aprl 1 27, 5-7 p.m. Info. 
aftwhlded23fflryahoo.com. 


SWEET!' Works In a variety 
ol media make up this sugary 
feast for the eyes: THE TEENY 




COURTNEY PERRY: 

photographs, sketchesand 
drawings from a recent trip to 

Mountain College.inPoultney. 

'VISIONS': Worklna variety 
ol media by Rice Memorial 
High School art students. 

Aprl 1 28 and 29 at Flynndog 



Naming and Displaying Very 
4-6 p.m. Info. 6S4-2S36. Dr 


LEANNE CALLAHAN: 






milk: Saturday Apnl28,l-4 



y 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


TIMEl 5i30-7i30 PM 

LOCATIONi Burlington Country Club 

P. By Monday. May 21. 201 


nan@gbymc 


CeaUHIHGTONYM 



DENGUE FEVER? 

WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
HAD DENGUE FEVER 
TO HELP US DEVELOP 
A VACCINE AGAINST IT. 

Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 


■ A 1 year study with two doses 
of vaccine or placebo 

■ Healthy adults 18-50 

■ Screening visit, dosing visits 
and follow up visits 

' Up to $2,1 20 compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


UNIVERSITY 
°/ VERMONT 

Call 656-001 3 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



art 




‘Green Mountain Watercolor Exhibition* Each August, the Mad River Valley comes 

alive with arty workshops and demonstrations, exhibits, and concerts, thanks to the Valley Arts Foundation’s Vermont Festival of the 
Arts. Recently, the foundation opened a new gallery space in Waitsfield, and is filling it with artwork throughout the rest of the year. 
Stop in before May 5 to take in the "Green Mountain Watercolor Exhibition," featuring Robert O'Brien’s luminous flower paintings, 
iconic Vermont landscapes by James Gardner and Barbara Pafume, and Gary Eckhart’s texturally intricate scenes, which, according to 
die exhibition organizers, give “one die urge to reach up and flick off the peeling paint." Pictured; "Pure Vermont" by Peter Huntooa 








photographer. Through April 29 at PHOTOS TOP lr 
Whlte River Junction. Info 698 0320. 





Info. 223-7158. 

GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: 'Heads.' drawings 
and pastels. Through Apdl 29 at Capitol Grounds in 
Montpelier. Info, curator@capltolgrounds.cam. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR EXHIBITION' 
Huntoon. Barbara PaTume Robert O'Brien. Robert 


HANNAH LAN SBURGH & BEN PEBERDV: 'New!" 
collage work. Through June 6 at Main Street 
Museum In White River Junction, Info, 356-2776. 



MARCIA COWLES BUSHNELL: 'Against Forgetting.' 

dlspossesslon/Through April 27 at Vermont Law 
School In South Royalton. Info mmcbushnell® 

N ANCY TAPLIN Abstract pal nti ngs. Through April 
29 at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Info. 767-9670. 

Montpelier Impdnt Chickadee Chaps and Broads as 
part of PoemClty20l2. Through April 30 at Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library In Montpelier. Info. 223-3338 
SUSAN BULL RILEY: Tlosely Observed.' water- 
Montpeller CityHall. Info. S40-679-0033. 

OF GROWTH. EXPANSION AND TRANSITIONS, 
1969 - 1979 ': Photographs, films and archival 
documents focused on the radical, Innovative 
programs created at Goddard I n the 70s. Through 
June 20 at El lot 0. Pratt Library, Goddard College. 
In Plainfield. Info. 454-8311. 

TOL'KO PO RUSSKY. POZHALUISTA (RUSSIAN 
ONLY, PLEASE) 1 : Russian School photographs. 
Slavic festl val costumes and Russian Imperial 
badges make up this exhibit chronicling the 
history of Norwich's Russian School, which 
operated Tram 1968 to 2000. Through September 
2 at Sul llvan Museum & History Center. Norwich 
University. In Northfield. Info. 485-2183. 

VINCENT FAGO: Original artwork comic-book cov- 
ers and character-study drawings by the cartoonist 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS »R78 



Ben Barnes Battered old trucks abandoned in a rural field. A snowplow 
browned and crusted over with rust. Ben Barnes' landscapes are more raw than 
bucolic. When the Vermont native observes the world around him, he focuses on 
nature's relationship with technology, the history of ears and trucks, and the politics 
of oil. Images of trains, hydro dams and tractors appear throughout his work at St 
Johnsbury’s Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild Backroom Gallery through June 8. 
The show, called "Lesser Landmarks of Vermont," features subject matter that’s less 
conventionally beautiful titan a typical Green Mountain pastoral, but there's nothing 
“lesser" about these paintings. Pictured; “Ford Plow and Allis Chalmers." 



.The University of Vermont 
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RN TO BS 
PROGRAM 


• Keep Your Career Momentum Going! 

1 Become More Expert in Your Profession! 
+ Increase Your Job Satisfaction 
& Earning Potential! 

+ Get Your Degree While Working! 


learn.uvm.edu/RNtoBS 802.656.5496 or 802.656.2085 


WAX 


Putting Brain Research Into Action 


Designing Optimal Learning Environments 
Summer Institute: June 25, 26, 27 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Presented by VT-HEC and VT DOE 

Learn more and 
register at: 

vthec.org/brain 
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|j Receive *200 OFF Landscape Installation 4 1 


Bike StMcip 


Saturday, May 2, 9:30"" - 7 m 

If you're buying a bike: Get here early, the best deals go FAST! 
I if you're selling a bike: Bring in your bike to 
| Onion RiverSports THIS WEEK! We'll help you set 
a price and put your bike out for sale. Get a check for j 
I 80%, store credit for 100% of the selling price, or 
1 10% in credit toward the purchase of a new bike 
| bought before May 10 1 "! 


20 Langdon St, Montpelier, VT 229-9226 


PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / 

re View 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
new Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

• receptions and events 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 



Glen Cobum Hutcheson As an artist, Glen Coburn 

Hutcheson has three goals: "to learn about the world, join the ancient conversation 
that is human culture and give outer form to my inner life," he writes in an artist 
statement Influenced by such masters as Goya and Rembrandt the young Montpelier 
artist paints, draws and sculpts. He prefers not to stick to one particular medium, as 
unfamiliar processes inspire him. Completinga work, he writes, “isa way of confirming 
that I am alive, that I have thoughts, that 1 am an active, responsive part of the world." 
Hutcheson’s drawings and pastels are at Montpelier's Capitol Grounds dirough April 
30 in a show called “Heads." Pictured: “Fidgeting." 











Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 


57 Church SI. Marketplace Burl. 863-464<l UVWW.homeportonline.com 

Hours: Mon-Thu 1 0A-6P -Fri I OA-BP -Sol 1 OA-BP -Sun 1 ZP-5P Locally Owned and Oporated 


Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 

~ A General contractor of 

all phases of construction 


Blfhg It! 


feels XAAflvtA 


HOME 


QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

p specializing in making your home 
MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 


installing Solar Hot Water’ 

Additions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
& Camps Lifted for Installation of Foundations 
Specializing in the Installation of 
Pellet & Wood Stoves | Metalbestos Chimneys 
EPA Certified Renovator | Hardwood & Tile Flooring 
’inquire about Custom Tile Showers & Back Splashs 

(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair 8c Painting) 

802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential & Commercial 



movies 


Coriolanus -ki 



E ven Shakespeare had his off days. 
Written toward the end of his ca- 
reer. Coriolanus is perhaps the 
closest the Bard came to a (lop. 
There is no evidence the play was ever per- 
formed in hislifedme. and, if you’re anything 
like me, this modernized adaptation will 
leave you wondering why anyone felt the 
need to perform it in ours. 

The likely reason Ralph Fiennes chose 
Coriolanus for his directorial debut, of 
course, is that it deals with the hot-button 
topic of war. The problem is that itdoesn'tdo 
so in a way that yields meaningful parallels 
or insights with respect to the present-day 
world stags. It's the story of a nut job, plain 
and simple. Changing the century in which 
the tale takes place doesn't change that. 

Fiennes plays Caius Martius, a Roman 
general whose family and friends are at- 
tempting to groom him for a career in poli- 
tics. When we first encounter him, he's a 
rising star owing to his recent victory over 
neighboring Volscian forces. In honor of his 
conquest of the enemy city of Corioles. he’s 
been given the name Coriolanus. 

Only one thing stands between the mili- 
tary hero andelecdon by the people: He can't 


stomach the people. The aristocrat holds 
them in such contempt that he can't bring 
himself to go through the motions of court- 
ing their favor. On the Roman equivalent 
of Election Day, he's coached by an advisor 
(Brian Cox) to reach out to the masses But 

explodes, “You common cry of curs whose 
breath 1 hate / As reek o' th' rotten fens, 
whose loves I prize / As the dead carcasses 
of unburied men / That do corrupt my air!” 
At which point he's banished by a landslide. 

One of the film's failings is thatitpresents 

center. The screenplay, by Gladiator scripter 
John Logan, offers zero insight into the sol- 
dier’s antisocial pathology. He fumes. He 
sputters. He bellows. He bellows a lot. But 

Fiennes isn't a whole lot of help in that 
regard, either. His vision for the character 
seems a cross between Chuck Norris circa 
1984's Missing in Action and Marlon Bran- 
do's Colonel Kurtz. When he's not wiping 
out entire brigades single-handedly with 
his AK-47, he's brooding, his shaved head 
painted with blood. If he's thinking deep 


thoughts, however, they're never shared 
with the viewer. 

general’s manipulative, power-hungiy moth- 
er is played by Vanessa Redgrave. Jessica 
Chastain — who you'd have sworn couldn't 
possihly have appeared in one more movie 
last year appears as his uncomprehending 
wife. But Coriolanus only has eyes for Ge- 
rard Butler in the role of the Volscian com- 
mander Tullus Aufidius. After getting kicked 
out of Rome, he joins forees with his former 
foe and vows to “fight / Against my cankered 
country with the spleen / of all the under 
fiends." though you get the definite sense 
Coriolanus misses the days the two spent 
clenched in hand-to-hand combat. 

Perhaps to distract his audience from the 
dullness of this blowhard cipher, the film- 


maker has devised all sorts of clever ways 
to contemporize the play. The battle scenes 
are as gritty and realistic as any in The Hurt 
Locker. This is because they were shot by 
Barry Ackroyd, The Hurt Locker's cinema- 
tographer. Reports of skirmishes are broad- 
cast over CNN-style news channels, and 
pundits appear on camera an alyzing plot de- 
velopments in iambic pentameter. 

Touches like these enliven the picture 

for its shortcomings. A casualty of sloppy, 
chaotic staging, poor editing, dead-ended 
plotting and way too many instances of over- 
acting, Coriolanus is two hours full of what 
the bard on a better day might have called 
“sound and fury signifying nothi ng.” @ 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


The Lucky One ★ 



■ t is difficult to review movies based on 
o ■ Nicholas Sparks novels for the same 
£ ■ reason it would be difficult to review 

> ■ hard-core porn. This is not to suggest 
a that the gettin’ busy featured in The Lucky 

One is anything but tasteful and PG -13 — just 
Si that both genres appeal to their viewers on, 
let us say, a nonintellectual level. Either you 
get off on Zac Efron staring at a girl with his 
B- blue, blue eyes for what fee Is like 20 minutes 

o or you don't. And, if you don’t even under- 
9 stand why a film would need eight montages 
jj of people frolicking in sunset landscapes 
N while a soft rocker croons on the soundtrack, 
° you can never hope to be a connoisseur of 
this genre. 

The Lucky One targets viewers who don’t 

> want too much character development get- 
° ting in the way of their romance, just as 
“ many action movies are designed for those 
Si who don’t want too much dialogue getting 

in the way of their explosions. That said, it 
does have a plot. Efron plays Logan Thibault. 
a Marine who returns from three tours in 
Iraq clutching the snapshot of a beaming 

ui saved his life when he paused to retrieve her 

> image from the sand and thereby escaped a 

8 111 at ease in civilian life, Logon walks 


across several states in search of the mys- 
tery girl, whom he eventually finds running 
a dog-boarding service at a charming, ram- 
shackle homestead in a Louisiana bayou 
town. She’s Beth (Taylor Schilling), single 
mom to an adorable, towheaded kid (Riley 
Thomas Stewart), and she assumes Logan 
has come for a job and hires him on the spot, 
swayed by his bland handsomeness and gen- 
erally harmless demeanor. But what will she 
do when she discovers her photo among his 
belongings, exposing him as the world’s most 
benign and soulful stalker? 

This question generates half the film’s 
dramatic tension. The other half conies from 
Beth's nasty ex (Jay R. Ferguson), who won't 

but at least he manages to suggest inner tur- 

Although the former Disney star doesn't 
overwork his dimples in this role, and man- 
ages to pull off 'laconic and smoldering," 
he's just not convincing as a young man fresh 
from combat. There's nothing haunted in 
those blue, blue eyes, so war remains a con- 
venient backdrop to the couple's budding 
romance, rather than a dark reality lurking 
behind the sweetness and light. 

And there is so much of both. Director 
Scott Hicks, who long ago gave us the Oscar- 


winning Shine, coasts here on sun-drenched 
landscapes; his camera gives the unruly, 
tanked bayou foliage more character than 
anybody in the film. 

The Lucky One delivers landscape porn 
and true-love pom — and, if those are your 
thing, there's nothing wrong with that. Just 
don't expect complications This is the kind 
of romance where the only true obstacle to 
the couple's prospect of living happily ever 


after is Beth's fear that Logan is too good to 
be real. 1 don't think I'm spoiling much by re- 
vealing that, by the end. she lias discovered he 
is every bit as wonderful as he seems. And she 
doesn't even hove to bear his vampire baby! 
Now, please excuse me while 1 go watch 

doesn't feel like the equivalent of drinking a 
nonfat vanilla fro-yo shake. © 

MARGOT HARRISON 







NOW PLAYING 


21 JUMP STREET**** Jonah Hill and Charming 



Roxy. Sunset) 


AMERICAN REUNION** Thegang of high schoolers 



bawdy shenanigans in this comedy. With Chris 
Klein. Jason Biggs, Seann William Scott and Alyson 

(Harold & KumarEscape from Guantanamo Bay) 
directed^ min, R. BljouCaptotEssex. Majestic 

THE CABIN INTHE WOODS**** JOSS ('Firefly) 
Whedon and his protege. Drew Goddard, scripted 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
*** = has its moments: so-so 


RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWE 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AH 

COURTESY OF METACRfTICCOM. W' “ 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


IE COUNTRYS MOST WIDELY 



Single? 

You don’t need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy... 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don’t be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


ft 

Want f 
to make 
the first 
move? 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 








movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT, 

THE SEVEN DATS STAFF BLOG 



Movies You Missed 34: 
Coonskin (aka Street Fight) 

This week in movies you missed: a film about race 
in Americafrom the great animator Ralph Bakshi 

release, ‘offends everybody.' 

What You Missed: 

W e open with a live-action sequence: In a rural 
prison, Randy (Philip Michael Thomas) 
and Pappy (Scatman Crothers) wait for Randy’s 
two friends, played by Barry White and Charles 
Gordone, to come bust them out lb while away 
the time. Pappy tells a story of three outlaws who 
— I he says resemble Randy and his friends: Preacher 
Fox, Brother Bear and Brother Rabbit, who left the 
South to embark on a series of violent adventures in Harlem. 

Balcshi’s animation takes over as we watch the exploits of the three characters 
(voiced by Gordone, White and Thomas), which include bringing down a corrupt 
preacher, a cop on the take and, in the climactic sequence, the Mafia. 

The three are depicted as African American heroes freeing their community 
from leeches and exploiters. Still, because of the film's imagery - which draws on 
racist and ethnic stereotypes, among others - it was met with protests and charges 
of racism on its theatrical release. ® 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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Get ready for SUMMER with our 

QUICK START 

WEIGHT LOSS PROGRAM 


SIRIDGESTOPE 


ENTER TO WIN A 2012 NISSAN LEAF 







NEWS QUIRKS byrolano sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

When Joshua Devonshire. 

19. tried to pay for gas with a 
debit card in Lancaster. Pa., 
the clerk noticed the card had 

also recognized Devonshire as 
someone she went to school 
with. He fled hut was arrested 
the next day. "Some people.” 
police Sgt, Jim Alexander 

lobe criminals.” (United Press 
International) 

Antihero Worship 

The gift shop at the 
Gettysburg National Military 
Park visitors’ center stopped 
sdlingbobblehcod dolls of 
John Wilkes Booth holding 
a handgun after a reporter 
asked about them. The 
bobbleheads, which are 7 
indies tail and come in boxes 
that look like the inside of 
Ford Vi Theater, where Booth 
shot President Lincoln, had 
been on sale for a week. 

A Turkish shampoo com- 
mercial aired for a week 
before it was withdrawn after 
Jewish groups complamed 
The 12-second ad shows Adolf 
Hitler urging men to buy ”a 
100 percent male shampoo" 
meaning Biomen. “If you are 
not wearing a woman’s dress,” 
Hitler dedares, "you should 
not use her shampoo either." 
(Agcncc Franco-Presse) 


How Bureaucracy 
Works 

During the height of last 
summer's drought, farmers 
in Wfest Texas knew their 
cotton crops were toast but 
kept watering them anyway 
to qualify for federal crop 

required proof that farmers 
had tried to grow a crop, such 
as electric hills for operating 
irrigation pumps. "Producers 

the irrigated practice are 
required to irrigate their 
crop at the proper time and 

their production guarantee.” 
the US. Department of 
Agriculture stated. (Austin's 
Texas Tribune ) 


Slightest 

Provocation 

A jury in Montgomery 
County. Md„ convicted James 
Biddingcr, 2 7, of manslaughter 
after he stabbed his house- 


confrontation about a clogged, 
smelly toilet. ( Washington 


a 15-year-old girl’s birthday 


celebration in Ellis County, 
Texas, when family members 
turned on each other with 

according^! investigators, ^ 

beer. "It doesn't make sense 
in n sane world,” sheriff’s Lt. 
R. D. White said. (Dallas's 


Authorities charged Ania 
Wilkes, 20. with aggravated 

at a Red Lobster in Fairview 
Heights, II!-. who brought 
her table the wrongorder, 
(Associated Press) 

Homeland Insecurity 





Homeland Security identities 



ties," the agency nevertheless 
advised anyone encountering 
such behavior that "common 


MOM would tell you that 

thought should be placed on 
reporting your observations." 
(Britain's Daily Mail) 


Brought Down to 
Earth 

A California law firm 
asked a judge to block San 
Joaquin Valley congressional 


from describing himself as an 
astronaut on the June ballot. 
Even though Hernandez flew 
aboard the shuttle Discovery 
in 2009. he left NASA in 



(Fresno Bee) 


Lack of Ambition 

Brandon Lee Price, 28, an 

absent without leave since 
June 2010, managed to con- 
vince Citibank to have the ad- 
dress of Microsoft cofounder 


Paul Allen’s account changed 

to Price’s Pittsburgh address. 
Three days later. Price asked 
the bank to send a new debit 
card for Allen's account to the 
new address but not to report 
the old card as stolen. When 
Citibank complied, federal 
authorities said. Pricegained 

and used it to payoff a debt 
of S658.81 and to try to buy 
S278J8 worth of video games 

forSl at Family Dollar. Forbes 
estimates Allen's net worth 
at $14.2 billion. (Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette) 


Barnyard Behavior 

When Farm Bureau employ- 
ees in West Dcs Moines. Iowa, 

their oflicc chairs, officials 
installed surveillance cameras. 
Videos caught a 59-year-old 

on the chairs of four female 
coworkers. According to 



employee database and 
“would pick out the attractive 
females and then on off-hours, 
he would come into work, 
go to their desk and urinate 

estimated damage to the 
chairs at S4500. (Dcs Moines 
Register) 



CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AU0I0 


HOROSCOPES 


MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 


7-873-4888 





TED RALL 



LULU EIGHTBALL 
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Bill the Cockroach 


HENRY GUSTAVSON 




SERIOUSLY?! AFTER I PAINSTAKINGLY 
CRAFTEO YOU Aa INTO THE ULTIMATE 
PLEASURE-SENSING DEVICES? THEN X 
GIVE YOU AN ENDLESS SMORGASBORO 
'= NAILRAl "GET HIGH" Hi I C A 


PLEASE - FOR THE LOVE OF ALL THAT 
IS HOLY— GET YOUR HEADS OUT OF 
YOUR BEHINDS AND 60 HAVE FUN. 





Ybu HMM.D HAW A LOT fnofi 

TT«£ To YoudSHF IF You 
ClMITtD rut T lint You SpfAlO 
ujith Tasks #»t> peont 

V 


tnr h*as a 

-TIME goYFRIM'D 
l MRT-TIAE 



(?) Ti AJVS£Py KUd> HOTMfl/t .COM 


¥ 

XlM^teUfLOXOlYI 


I MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27) NEWS QUIRKS & FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.8S) 

CROSSWORD (P.C-5) & CALCOKU & SUOOKU (P.C-7) 









IpERSoNWS 

^ v a For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 






FERSoNKS 


COUPLE FOR COUPLE 



For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



| I See photos of 

this person online. 


□<? S ' 
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If you've been spied, go online 
to contact your admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 




Tuesday. April 17. 2012. Where: WIMIston. 



too-tlght pantstusl wants to say I love youl 

When: Monday. August IS 2011. Where: The 


THIS PAST SUNDAY DOWNTOWN 






OBAMA-OAY BLISTER 





FROM BEYOND THE DISH PIT1 

•Right thereT I had a boyfriend. But somehow 



Olive Garden. You: Man. Me: Man. S910120 


BUY-CURIOUS? 



If you’re thinking 
about buying a home, 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
homes 



obniens 




QiouA. jjuitJa to &we awl duAt... 

mistress 



he announced to the bartender that I would "blow him for the rest." 

I was mortified. All his friends heard it. I didn't know what to do. so I 
stood up and walked out. That was a week ago, and he hasn't reached 
out to apologue. 

I ran into a mutual friend of ours, and he said he heard what 
happened. He said that while Dick shouldn't have said that, he 
thought I ‘may have overreacted." He said that Dick feels badly and 
that I should reach out to him. What?! Am I living in the Twilight 
Zone? Mistress, please tell me I didn't overreact. 


Dam Seel^ickfRiK, 


A guy you’re dating — a guy whose duty it is to defend your honor — 
told a bartender, in front of all of his friends, that you would perform 
oral sex to cover his bar tab. No, you did not overreact by walking out. 
In fact, you may have squandered a rare opportunity in life to throw 
a drink in someone's face. Don't get me wrong. I appreciate a good 
off-color joke — but given the situation, he crossed the line. 

The real problem is that he hasn't apologized. Even if he thinks 
you overreacted, any guy who's worth his salt would have run after 
you or waited until he sobered up to call and apologize. People make 
mistakes and say stupid things all the time. In the grand scheme of 
things, what he said might not be a big deal — but not apologizing is 
inexcusable and a total deal breaker for a relationship. 

When he does come calling to apologize, simply say. "Thank 
you for the apology. I wish you wel I." Maybe next time, he won't be 
such a Dick. 







Don’t miss these two amazing summer 
opportunities at Burlington College. 


OPPORTUNITY 1: TUITION DISCOUNT FOR SUMMER SEMESTER 2012 


25 % 

OFF 

SUMMER 
UTION 



Burlington College invites you to take 
advantage of our reduced tuition offer 
for the 2012 Summer Semester. 


Just another 
way we’re 
keeping the 
cost of college 
affordable. 


^ COURSES AVAILABLE THIS SUMMMER INCLUDE: 


• Contemporary Cinema 

■ Sustainability/Urban Garden 

• Ecosystems/Champlain Valley 

• Foundations of Digital Editing 

• Managing/Entrepreneurial Life 

• Psychology of Science Fiction 

• NYC Art: The Manhattan Project 

• Introduction to Woodworking 

• Shamanism Intensive 

• Nature Photography 


• Artistic Expression 

• Photoshop I 

. Documentary Field School: 


• Community Fundraising/ 
Nonprofits 

• And More! 



► CLASSES START MAY 29TH - REGISTER TODAY! 


OPPORTUNITY 2: HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT SUMMER CAMPS 2012 



CAMPUS EXPERIENCE 
SUMMER SESSION 

For students entering their freshman 
or sophomore year of high school. 

Photography & Graphic Design 

JULY 9-20 

(Talk with us about a one-week option.) 


► SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 802-849-2013 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 

For students entering their junior or senior 
year, or just graduating from high school. 

Film 

JULY 23 -AUGUST 3 

Photography & Graphic Design 

JULY 23 -AUGUST 3 
OR 

AUGUST 6-17 

Woodworking, Stained Glass, 
Pottery & Metalwork 

AUGUST 6-17 


Make a movie, capture a sunset, 
design a poster, explore a crait, 
and have a blast at our beach. 






